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IS THE POWER OF ENGLAND DECLINING? 


GREAT and powerful states, riding high on the tide of pros- 
perity, share the fate of the humbler individual who, having 
through his exertions successfully reached the top of the ladder, 
stands head and shoulders above his fellow men. Admired and 
courted at first, they soon become objects of envy, and under its 
sinister influence, prone as it is to feed on dismal thoughts, people 
quite naturally take to predicting every imaginable evil to the 
colossus they recently admired, and to forecasting the process of 
its inevitable dissolution. England, which from its modest posi- 
tion in the northwest of Europe has risen to be the greatest 
world-empire ever known; whose possessions, spanning the entire 
globe, exceed in population and extent of territory the sum of 
the empires of Alexander the Great, of Rome, and of the Khal- 
ifate, at the height of their grandeur—England, too, must fain 
accept these offices of love from her enviers, and patiently submit 
to their gloomy prophecies concerning her future. Nor is it now 
for the first time that somber prognostications of this kind are 
indulged in with regard to Great Britain, for as soon as the clouds 
of smoke hanging over the battlefield of Waterloo had cleared 
away, and the Corsican vulture had been securely chained to his 


lonely rock in the Atlantic, similar voices were heard in Europe, 


and Cassandras sprang up like mushrooms. People were dazed 
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by the bright effulgence of the British star, and continental 
professors, politicians, and publicists vied with each other to es- 
tablish a parallel between the impending fate of England and 
the misfortunes that had befallen the merchant states of the past. 
They especially delighted in resuscitating the old parallel of Car- 
thage and Rome; Venice, Genoa, Amalfi, Portugal, and Holland 
seemed to them too petty and insignificant for purposes of com- 
parison. The part of Rome was assigned to more than one of the 
continental states, but in spite of all this, greatly to the discom- 
fiture of the prophets, “ perfidious and greedy Albion” not only 
did not meet with a conqueror, but, dating from that very period, 
attained the fullness of its power; and instead of entering upon 
the expected career of decline, gathered in some directions addi- 
tional strength and went through a process of extraordinary 
aggrandizement. 

Need we wonder if at this day, after the lapse of over seventy 
years, the old spectacle is renewed, and that, undaunted by the 
miserable failure of former professional philosophers, writers 
come again to the fore ready to execute all manner of variations 
upon the favorite theme of the decline and approaching downfall 
of Great Britain. In the opinion of these stormy petrels of 
political literature, there never was a more opportune occasion for 
descanting upon this subject, since England has now reached the 
acme of her political greatness, and as she is neither able nor 
willing to go forward, she must necessarily enter upon her down- 
ward career. Many of them again think the discussion of this 
question to be particularly appropriate at a time when Englishmen 
themselves are constantly speaking and writing about the decay 
of their national greatness and power. They ask whether, in the 
face of the uneasy feeling prevailing in England, any doubts can 
be yet entertained as to the existence of an unsound condition or 
of an ominous state of things in that country. There is a ready 
answer to this question, fully disposing of it, namely, that 
England has ever been the country of literary eccentricities, that 
the English press, more than any other, is notable for its craving 
for sensations, and that the so-called patriotic lucubrations of the 
pessimists are invariably outweighed by optimistic views of an 
equally patriotic character. If Mr. Meredith Townsend and Mr. 
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Wilfrid Blount picture everything in the blackest of black colors, 
and take great pains to demonstrate with mathematical exactness 
the unavoidable loss of India, we find on the other hand Mr. 
Walter Besant and Professor Seeley employing their brightest 
colors in painting the brilliant future and permanence of the 
gigantic empire of to-day. The gloomy elegies of the national 
Cassandras are therefore by no means entitled to the considera- 
tion they receive at the hands of foreigners. In order to form an 
adequate judgment of the political position of England, one 
must certainly have a thorough knowledge of England and the 
English, but he need not necessarily be an Englishman, for just 
as the most eminent physician will leave the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of his disease to another, in the same way a foreigner alone 
is able to command the objectivity and impartiality indispensable 
for a proper elucidation of a political question like the one pro- 
pounded at the head of this paper. 

This is the main reason that induced me to enter into the dis- 
cussion of this question, and to venture, after mature reflection, 
upon making the following remarks on the subject. In the first 
place, as regards states resting upon a broad national basis, the 
eternal law of nature concerning the rise and decline of every- 
thing earthly cannot be applied to-day as unerringly and abso- 
lutely as may have been done in the past, because now-a-days 
million-headed public opinion co-operates with the government of 
the ruler in the rise and maintenance of the state edifice, and 
because the national qualities of a people which have once been 
at work as active forces cannot all of a sudden die out and disap- 
pear. In the second place, it must not be overlooked that 
although Great Britain may have reached the summit of her 
political greatness, she has not yet by any means established a 
firm foothold upon it. The structure has been reared on a solid 
foundation, adequate to the circumstances, but it is not yet fin- 
ished. The roof is still wanting, the scaffoldings have not been 
removed; and it may be well assumed that the often-tried 
Anglo-Saxon tenacity of purpose is not likely to relax and to 
fail them just on the eve of the completion of the work. But 
granted that the parallel of Jacob’s ladder is firmly established in 
modern political matters, and that England has definitely attained 
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the pinnacle of her political greatness, may we not, in the face of 
these gloomy predictions, ask the questions, Which are in point 
of fact the symptoms of her retrogade movement, which the signs 
of her approaching downfall; and is it absolutely hopeless to stir 
up John Bull, now exposed to the danger of stagnation, and to 
spur him on to the resumption of his former activity? 

Now I think that the majority of political thinkers entertain 
erroneous views concerning these questions, in not taking into 
account the changed state of things, and in demanding of modern 
Great Britain to pursue the same policy which more than a cen- 
tury ago was dictated to the United Kingdom by the imperial 
interests and the European political configurations of that time. 
At that period the distinction between colonial and other posses 
sions was not drawn so sharply, and it was thought proper to 
stand up for imperial sovereignty in any part of the globe where 
the British flag was hoisted, with the same measure of money and 
lives as if any part of Yorkshire or Wales were concerned. To- 
day matters have essentially changed in this respect. Every 
rational Englishman knows that the colonies chiefly affect the 
interests of the English people, or more properly speaking of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the common property of which, in a broader 
sense, they are, while the British possessions, as single—often 
very precious—jewels of the crown of Great Britain, concern first 
of all and principally the British government. Colonies may be 
lost to the English government, but never to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, which, numbering at this day over a hundred millions, is 
the virtual ruler of one fourth of the entire globe and owns 
nearly one-third of the entire wealth of the world. This accounts 
for the divergency of opinions entertained in our days by the 
several political fractions of Great Britain concerning the value 
and usefulness of distant possessions, and hence arises also that 
certainly culpable indifference displayed by the English people in 
their treatment of Asiatic and African questions of the day. 
Now as long as the notions of colony and home possession were 
not strictly defined in England, it was a matter of some difficulty 
for her to abstain from making her weight felt in the politics of 
the continent, which is, so to say, the focus of contentions for 
political power outside of Europe. Thus, for instance, was the 
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government on the Thames compelled to play the German prin- 
cipalities as its trump cards either against each other or several of 
them against a third power, and the thirty-six German rulers 
continued to fight the battles of Great Britain, until the latter, 
taught by events, arrived at the conclusion that the laurels gath- 
ered on European soil were not calculated either to draw the 
colonies nearer to the mother country, or to add to its influence 
and power in its far-off possessions. The last illusions of English 
politicians vanished with the united action against Russia during 
the Crimean war. At this day it is quite clear that while Eng- 
land, if need be, may guard and protect her interests in hither 
Asia by means ofan alliance with Austria-Hungary and Turkey, 
European engagements in any other direction would be useless 
and unprofitable to her, and she can well afford to submit with a 
placid mind to the reproach that England has ceased to take part 
as a great power in the European concert. No sign of Great 
Britain’s decline is discoverable in this renunciation; and since 
modern England’s chief concern on European soil consists in the 
defense of her Asiatic interests, a proper policy pursued with 
greater consistency and energy in Asia itself would certainly 
prove far more useful to her than all the alliances or treaties 
concluded with the great powers of Europe. 

Unfortunately for England, she has done neither one thing 
nor the other. For the last thirty years she has sadly neglected 
her interests not only in Europe but in Asia, and in a word has 
pursued a line of action which may be construed by her ene- 
mies and enviers into lack of courage and helplessness, which is 
deeply regretted by her friends, and over which England will 
greatly grieve in the future. We are confronted with the un- 
deniable fact that the basis of England’s position as a great 
power is to be sought to-day, if not exclusively yet principally, 
in Asia, and that on the broad continent, extending from the 
Bosporus to Corea, and from the Oxus to Cape Comorin, it is 
the Indian Empire which in reality constitutes the Achilles’ heel 
of the British world-empire. England's position as a political 
power centers therefore in Asia and more particularly in India, 
and the moment her standard is lowered there, it will drag down 
in its fall her political power in the whole of Asia, and her 
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position as a great power in Europe and the rest of the world 
will be exposed to irretrievable ruin. This causal connection has 
been frequently disputed, and is to this day obstinately denied 
by a certain political school in England but in vain, for the aims 
and purposes of another European colossus in Asia, England’s 
most formidable rival, Russia, furnish the best proof of the high 
importance of political power and influence in Asia, politically, 
financially, and economically. Just as Russia’s authority and 
influence in Europe increase in proportion as she consolidates 
her rule over the barbarous and semi-barbarous populations of 
Asia, and augments in the Orient the means to be used in the 
Occident, in the same way, but reversely, England will forfeit her 
position as a great power in Europe, and be degraded to a 
second or third-rate power, in case she is robbed of her prestige 
in Turkey, Persia, and China, and feels her foothold slipping 
from under her in India. A person, therefore, who wishes to 
speak of England’s political decline, must in the first place 
adduce proofs to show that the English in Asia, especially in 
India, have already entered upon the slippery road of decay ; that 
the power and strength which enabled a small band of coura- 
geous, bold, and persevering men to found a gigantic empire are 
really declining or are altogether gone; and finally that Great 
Britain’s rule of nearly a century over broad and chequered 
Hindustan has produced such a state of things and such symp- 
toms as render the continuance of British supremacy either 
superfluous or impossible. 

I think a serious and unprejudiced person, who knows Asia 
and is disposed to judge of things objectively, will find it as yet 
a matter of some difficulty to produce proofs to that effect. I 
willingly admit that the political tendency of England has, within 
the last three decades, in several points of the old world, changed 
its direction in a way little calculated to increase and enlarge her 
influence and power. I even go further, and concede the opinion 
of those to be well founded who assert that the old policy of 
England, once boldly and grandly conceived and energetically 
put into action, has shown of late unmistakable signs of timor- 
oushess, narrow-mindedness, and weakness. But I consider this 
retrogression, regrettable as it is, to be only temporary—a momen- 
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tary relaxation following unusual exertion; perhaps also too 
heedless an approach to the verge of destruction; but by no 
means the exhaustion preceding inevitable debility, as the foes 
and detractors of Great Britain, with whom the wish is father to 
the thought, would fain persuade themselves. No. The sun, 
overcast with adverse clouds, may be temporarily robbed of its 
splendor, but it cannot go down all of a sudden and become 
totally obscured. A rapid glance at some details may, perhaps, 
convince the reader of the justness of my opinion. 

If we start with Turkey, we cannot help being impressed with 
the fact that in that country England frequently indulged in 
a policy of extremes, continually passing from hot love to ice-cold 
indifference. The naval engagement off Navarino and the bat- 
tles fought in the Crimea, the ships in the Sea of Marmora laden 
with Indian soldiers and the demonstration of the fleet before 
Dulcigno, are unfortunately so many sad illustrations of a policy 
consistent only in its changeableness. True, in many cases this 
changeableness and fickleness sprang from the impure source of 
domestic party interests, but members of parliament and so-called 
patriots ought to have had judgment enough to see that mere 
talk in the palace of Westminster is insufficient to convert minds 
in the East, or to render more secure the basis of England’s posi- 
tion as a power. While thirty years ago the name of England 
had become a household word in the whole of Turkey, so that 
even to the most fanatic Mussulman the Jnghiliz appeared only 
as half a Kafir (infidel), and as belonging to a people that had 
always been as much the friend and protector of the world of 
Islam as Russia in her actions had steadily shown herself to be 
its antagonist and destroyer; the same name of J/nghiliz has now 
but a doubtful ring, and it is only in virtue of the strictly con- 
servative tendency of the Orientals that its rehabilitation is still 
possible. Disposed to forget past wrongs, the Turk still fondly 
recalls the English comradeship in arms near the Alma and at 
Inkermann, and but a small talisman is needed to restore the old 
charm of Anglo-Turkish friendship; for where a grim and deadly 
foe habitually spreads terror and dismay, the hand of friendship, 
even though reservedly proffered from a distance, is always 
gladly welcomed. Matters are in the same position with regard 
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to Persia. Ever since handsome Shirley won the favor of Abbas 
the Great, to this day, Persia has always shown marks of special 
preference for Great Britain, but the feeling has not been recipro- 
cated. The wooer from the North, with rouga and unpolished 
manners, took quite a different course. He took the Iranian 
belle by storm; and now when the whole of northern Persia is 
exposed to the imminent danger of a Russian occupation, when 
the shadow of the Muscovite giant, extending over Azerbaijan, 
Khamsah, and Khorassan, reaches far into the land, and foreign 
commerce is almost exclusively in the hands of Russia, it will be 
rather difficult for England to retrieve her past mistakes and to 
regain her lost opportunities. Here as well as in Turkey, in 
Arabia as well as in central Asia, England’s policy was badly 
damaged by dilatoriness and misconception of her real interests; 
for, admitting that the friendly relations with Turkey, Persia, 
and the Islamitic world in general, cannot be turned into absolute 
bulwarks of India, no one, on the other hand, will contend that 
the dimming of her prestige at one point of the Asiatic world 
does not at the same time diminish her power and authority at 
other points. The glamour of victory surrounding Russian arms 
in central Asia, as well as the consistent and resolute attitude of 
the Czar toward the Kirghiz, the Usbegs, the Turkomans, and the 
Afghans, have thrown Great Britain’s prestige into the shade 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the Oriental world. 
No wonder therefore if people are of the opinion that the British 
power in India is threatened, and if professional augurs of ill 
already proclaim the beginning of the end. 

I intentionally use the expression “ professional augurs of ill,” 
for although optimistic England has honored me with the title of 
“Prince of Alarmists,”’ I am far from sharing the views of those 
who imagine that India is already irretrievably lost to England. 
The object I have aimed at in leaders, in essays, and in books, 
during a literary activity of twenty-five years, was solely and only 
to draw the attention of the English public to the impending dan- 
gers, and here, as in my latest works, I only mean to emphasize the 
existence and increase of the danger. But I would at the same 
time add, for the benefit of the bilious enviers of England, that 
their malevolent triumph is rather premature. Considering the 
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circumstance that the loss of India may be brought about through 
foreign or domestic enemy, or through the union of both, the 
position of Russia at the gates of Herat and her secret machina- 
tion with the populations of Afghanistan cannot by any means 
be regarded with indifference. Russia has certainly drawn nearer 
the Indian frontier with a giant’s stride, but England too, with 
a giant’s stride, has advanced to meet her in a northerly direc- 
tion; for by incorporating Beloochistan, and extending the India 
railway to the vicinity of Kandahar, she has brought the out- 
works of the defense of India into proper harmony with the 
object to be defended, and has cut off her antagonist from direct 
communication with possible malcontents and domestic enemies. 
And supposing Russia to be already on the point of opening the 
great campaign, by leading her armies from the interior of her 
empire across the Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, and over the new 
railway, to the South, does any one perchance imagine that this 
march would be really executed as easily and smoothly, a la 
Timur, as General Skobeleff once, in his usual grandiloquent 
way, said it might be? Well, what is flippantly said cannot be 
so easily done. Russia, in appearance possessed of irresistible 
power, in reality is demoralized in her innermost being, her vitals 
cankered in every fibre of her political and social structure by 
corruption, theft, and fraud. Fully appreciating the strange and 
unforeseen antics of the God of War, I think it rather hazardous 
to glorify the advantages of one army over the other before any 
hostile engagement is yet in sight. England, it is true, has in 
India an army of only 180,000 men at her command, of whom 
but one third are Europeans ; but the collision of the two powers 
is yet a question of the future, a future which she can and must 
make use of to the fullest extent if she does not wish to be over- 
reached and tripped by her rival. Should England fail to be 
stirred into the display of the requisite energy, and should the 
parliament refuse to see that large ends demand large means, then 
indeed there will be danger in delay, and the world will be justi- 
fied in speaking of the downfall of Great Britain; but not sooner. 

With respect to internal peace, or the relation between the 
governing and the governed classes, views have obtained cur- 
rency which but partially agree with the real state of things, and 
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are therefore apt to make the future appear much darker than 
it actually is. The rule of a handful of Europeans over 250 
millions of Asiatics is certainly a wonderful phenomenon, yet the 
moral superiority we here encounter has sprung from conditions 
the efficacy of which may be impaired and disturbed by acts of 
external and internal violence, but which an as yet incalculably 
long period of time alone can remove or altogether destroy. No 
doubt the present rule of the British in India is founded first and 
foremost upon religious and race hatred; upon dissensions fanat- 
ically kept alive, which to-day as in past times continue to divide 
the country and to break up its populations into fractions 
arrayed against each other in deadly hostility. But there are 
many who believe that the liberal system of education and gen- 
erous diffusion of enlightenment inaugurated and sedulously 
kept up by the Anglo-Indian government by means of four uni- 
versities, of numerous colleges, and of elementary schools counted 
by the thousands, will put an end to this state of things and 
create in the end a united Indian nation capable of resistance. 
Such a thing may possibly happen in the very far-off future, but 
despite the patriotic declamations of Benghali babus, there is not 
at present the slightest indication of a tendency of this kind. 
The various elements composing the populations of Hindustan 
are content to keep things as they are, anxiously holding fast to 
the leading-strings of British education. The memory of the 
Asiatic tyranny and anarchy of the dreadful past, and a glance 
at the condition of things prevailing in the countries of the semi- 





independent native princes—amelioyated as it has been in many 
ways by British influence—only tend to make the people satisfied 
with their present lot. Not only the Russians but many another 
European nation might well envy the Hindoos for the manifold 
blessings bestowed upon Hindustan by the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment, and for the order, justice, and liberal institutions intro- 
duced into that ancient nest of Asiatic tyranny by the Anglo- 
Saxon. This view is aptly expressed by “A native thinker” in 
an excellent essay recently published under the title of “ England, 
India, and Russia,” as follows: 


**But with respect to us Indians, what a calamity it would be to see 
England defeated and humiliated! Our country’s fate is bound up with 
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England’s, Our civilization, our regeneration, our position among great 
states—all these things depend upon the permanence and strength of the 
British rule. Great are the difficulties lying in the path of our Indian 
patriots, agitating to arouse the conscience of England and persuade her to 
pay her full share of the cost of defending this glorious Empire, before 
which the loss of ten Australias or ten Canadas would be immaterial to the 
might and majesty of England. I at least do not despair of England’s in- 
herent strength and of England’s sense of justice. But will our patriots do 
their duty.” 


We might quote to the same effect other Hindustanis, such as 
Mehta, Telang, Runade, Dadabhoy, Naoroji, Karaka, Lal Mohan 
Ghose, and many more, who, with all the ornateness of Oriental 
eloquence, proclaim to their co-religionists and countrymen the 
beneficial effects of British rule; and if the native press com- 
prises organs hostile to England, their injurious effect is abun- 
dantly counterbalanced by organs friendly to England. In an 
Oriental society where the ancient ruling class has been divested 
of its power and authority, and where the former masters find 
themselves compelled to earn a livelihood, there will of course 
arise a respectable army of malcontents and grumblers, not to be 
conciliated even by the ablest statecraft. Unfortunately the 
English, with the best intentions, are wanting in the art so 
thoroughly understood by the semi-Asiatic Russian, of dealing 
properly with the Orientals; and many a measure devised for the 
benefit of the country has had the contrary effect. Owing to 
the increased rapidity of communication with the mother country, 
the Anglo-Indian, who formerly adapted himself to native modes 
of thought and living, and yielded to homesickness only after a 
stay of many years, has now become a mere adventurer and for- 
tune hunter, anxious to leave India as soon as possible in order 
to live on his fat pension at home. The glorious types of a 
Lawrence, an Elphinstone, a Bentinck, a Canning, a Metcalfe, 
that noble band of philanthropists who, zealously working for 
the good of India, constituted the pride of our Western civili- 
zation, are steadily decreasing. In the interest of England as 
well as of the spread of our civilization in general, it would be 
most desirable that a change for the better should take place in 
this particular, for the waning of the virtues of the Anglo- 
Saxon race would be far more dangerous to British rule in 
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India than the dark clouds of Russian aggression coming from 
the North. 

It would therefore be self-deception not to recognize the 
seriousness of the position occupied by England in the Islamite 
Kast in general, and especially in India. Candidly speaking, the 
situation is neither so desperately bad as the enemies and enviers 
of England would like it to be, nor by any means as favorable as 
her friends are disposed to paint it. After a century of honest 
and strenuous labor a pause has undoubtedly ensued; but it 
would be difficult to decide at present whether this pause origi- 
nates in debility and (according to the saying “to rest is to 
rust”) is to be regarded as a premonition of decline, or whether 
it is the herald of obese helplessness, sure to degenerate into final 
decay. We are at a loss to discover in England’s doings and en- 
deavors at home any warrant for her shortcomings abroad. In 
the gigantic beehive of the island home the hum and din of 
industrious labor go on as before. England still continues to 
surpass the rest of Europe in the products of her literature, in 
her scientific discoveries, in her love of freedom, in national self- 
consciousness, in individual self-respect, and in her patriotic sense 
of duty. In dealing with the views of those who look upon the 
awakening German as a most formidable future rival of England, 
both as a colonizer in Australia and Africa, and as a merchant 
and industrialist in India, two things are generally forgotten. 
First, that in the matter of colonies, more than in anything else, 
the proverb Tarde venientibus ossa holds good, England having 
long ago swallowed all the fat pickings, and left for the Germans 
nothing but meager gleanings. Secondly, that it will take con- 
siderable time yet before the dreamy German, trained in political 
bondage, will be able successfully to compete with the eminently 
practical Briton, reared in liberal principles and familiar with 
great ideas. Freedom alone ennobles and spurs on to great 
actions, and for the time being it is only the German empire 
which has become great and mighty; the German citizen still 
continues to be small and contracted. 

Hence in discussing with dry objectivity and unbiased by 
any national and political motives, the political, economical, and 
social situation of England, the conviction grows upon us that all 
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this continual talk about the decline and impending downfall of 
the mighty island empire is attributable chiefly to that strictly 
conservative tendency, inherent there more than elsewhere in 
the popular mind itself, which to this day has prevented the 
British people from giving proper consideration to the altered 
circumstances and to the demands of the present time. England 
ought to have familiarized herself long ago with the thought that 
her flag is no longer the only one that “rules the waves,” and 
that in order to regain and keep up her supremacy in the oceans 
of the world—a supremacy which may be yet attainable—her 
navy must be first of all free from any taint of inferiority or in- 
efficiency. Isolated voices of criticism in the parliament and the 
prejudicial reports about the manceuvers near Spithead have 
done incalculable damage to England’s reputation and authority, 
and every Briton ought to consider it his foremost duty to repair 
an injury which almost amounts to national disgrace. England 
still has the grandest material at her disposal, and with her pres- 
tige of centuries it would be comparatively easy for her to main- 
tain her rule on the seas and to give the lie to the rumors of her 
maritime decline. Similar demands are forced upon England 
with regard to her army. She must at least treble her army, or 
she must abdicate her position as one of the great powers of the 
world. It is a sad and an odious necessity to which England 
must submit in this case, but the precious jewel of liberty is 
surely worth this sacrifice. With continental critics the view is 
prevailing that John Bull, clinging to his money bags and deep 
in the study of his commercial balance sheet, is utterly indifferent 
to his army and navy, and to his national greatness. As far, 
however, as I know England, I must characterize this as a tre- 
mendous mistake. Indifferent in questions of detail, and shock- 
ingly ignorant of all matters relating to Asia and Africa, the 
English manufacturer, merchant, and even the simple workman, 
is thoroughly patriotic; a patriot who in the hard struggle of 
everyday life has but little time left for the pursuit of far- ‘reaching 
political speculations, and who takes a far deeper concern in 
municipal, parochial, or religious questions than in the arming 
of Herat, in the relation between the Nizam and the Viceroy, or 
in the revolt of Dinizulu, but for all that a patriot who recoils 
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from no sacrifice, ever so great, where the honor and glory of the 
Union Jack is involved. It is not his fault, but the fault of the 
shameful party machinations of English politicians, that England 
has been left behind in the organization of an armament befitting 
her political position, for the words spoken in the municipal 
council of London in relation to the national defense have cer- 
tainly found a ready echo in the smallest borough of England. 
It is not the great mass of the English people, but the governing 
class, which is contaminated with the failings of the century. 

England's fall, indeed, would be the severest blow that could 
be inflicted, not only upon the Anglo-Saxon race, but upon man- 
kind in general. The consequences of such a calamity would, 
under the present circumstances, prove fatal just now, when 
Eastern and Central Europe—threatened by the black clouds of 
medizval feudalism, and tempted by a statesman whose juck is 
equal to his astuteness, to tread the gloomy path of retrogression 
—have only England, the nearest beacon light of liberty, to look 
up to. Heaven forbid that the waves should close upon this 
pharos, for the light of the great republic across the ocean 
reaches but feebly the old mother continent, and the time is as 
yet far off when “the power of the English-speaking race will 
outweigh that of all the rest of the world,” as is said by an en- 
thusiastic writer in the April number of this magazine. 
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CREATING CRIMINALS. 


THE telegraph joyfully announced the other day that a noto- 
rious cracksman had been caught in Boston. How did he happen 
to be at large? He was a familiar figure in penitentiaries; he was 
well known to the police; he had a public reputation. It was 
perfectly well known that his business was burglary (with inci- 
dental murder if necessary to his safety); that he had no other 
occupation; that he associated with persons of both sexes whose 
sole calling is the plunder of society. He was a professional 
criminal, belonging to a well-defined criminal class, who never 
do a stroke of honest labor, whom the community support in 
idleness and crime. How did he happen to be at large? 

After some weeks or months in a comfortable jail this crimi- 
nal will be tried. He will have the sharpest, most ingenious 
criminal lawyers to defend him; every advantage will be taken of 
technicalities, and allowed; and the ablest effort will be made to 
clear him of the specific crime for which he was arrested, or to 
procure for him the shortest possible sentence. As he is so ncto- 
rious, the chance is that the jury will convict him. He will spend 
a few years in the State prison. He will behave well there, will 
earn time by good conduct, and greatly shorten the term of his 
sentence. If the political demagogues who court the votes of 
the so-called Labor Party have their way, he will be put to no 
labor that will pay for his keep—that is, he will be permitted to 
manufacture nothing that will sell, and the tax-payers will have 
their taxes increased to keep him in well-fed idleness. He will 
in time be discharged and go back to his occupation of burglary. 
He will rob several houses and a bank or two, he will terrorize 
the whole community, and some day he will be caught again, 
and the whole farce will be repeated. 

Society prefers this method; it must prefer it, in a govern- 
ment by the people, or it would try some other. It is evidently 
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willing to stand the loss of his repeated robberies, the expense 
of increased police to watch him, the cost of his successive 
trials) which make a heavy bill for the state, and finally, is 
willing to support him during the periods of his incarceration. 
There is no common sense in the method; it is the most uneco- 
nomical that could be devised; but we have a notion that it saves 
us the trouble of any intelligent and vigorous action. We let the 
criminal class prey upon us, knowing all the time what they are 
doing. We have gradually learned to act differently in other 
social dangers. If aman has small-pox, we send him to a pest 
house and keep him there till he is cured; if he is a dangerous 
lunatic, we put him in an asylum and keep him there until he is 
pronounced sane by competent authority. 

But we are not merely passive sufferers of this warfare on 
society. Our method directly increases and reproduces the 
criminal class. This cracksman is only a type of a dozen vari- 
eties of professional rogues, thieves, swindlers, lying tramps, 
vagabonds with no occupation except getting a living by dis- 
honesty. Our system of dealing with criminals and those with 
strong criminal tendencies is calculated to recruit the ranks of 
the professionals. It is an old story, the life of young offenders, 
boys and girls, through the city Jock-ups, the usually foul county 
jails, the houses of thirty days’ detention, the reform schools, the 
penitentiaries 





always with associations tending to destroy self- 
respect and increase a liking for vileness—to the full-blown pro- 
fessional condition. It is needless to repeat the details. From 
the moment society pays attention to a wrong-doer, its machinery 
is ever making him worse. There are exceptions, but this is the 
rule. Our main effort is to punish crime, not to prevent it. 

In the science of medicine there has been a great deal of 
progress in the last fifty years ; in penology very little. Intelli- 
gent physicians and an enlightened society turn their attention 
now to the prevention of disease. In the diagnosis and the treat- 
ment of it amazing progress has been made, but the more notable 
fact is that people are learning more and more that good sanitary 
conditions, proper diet, and the avoidance of excesses are surer 
means of escape from sickness than medicine. He is the best doc- 
tor who gives the best advice and the least medicine. When we 
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put the treatment of crime and criminals on this philosophic basis, 
we shall begin to make progress in the extirpation of criminals. 
When I say that there has been little progress in penology I 
do not mean to say that there has not been a great reform in the 
construction of our jails and penitentiaries, making them more 
wholesome, cleanly, and orderly, nor in the humane treatment of 
men and women under the sentence of the law. Nor do I mean 
to say that much valuable knowledge has not been accumulated on 
this subject, that there are not an increasing number of thoughtful 
men and women who comprehend the problem, and that there are 
not here and there institutions mostly struggling against popular 
prejudice and ignorance which take up the reformation of crimi- 
nals in a fundamental comprehension of human nature. What I 
mean to say is, that notwithstanding the efforts of societies,the wis- 
dom of scientific students, the example of a few hopefully con- 
ducted institutions, the criminal class is rapidly increasing in this 
country; and that, alas, owing to the indifference, not to say the 
consent, of society. The proof of this is in the official statistics of 
jails and penitentiaries, the demand on legislatures and city coun- 
cils for increased accommodations for criminals, and the visible 
condition of city slums and the scarcely less disgraceful small man- 
ufacturing villages. The science of penology, that is, the rational 
mode of dealing with crime and criminals, either for prevention or 
reform, has made very little progress in the general public mind. 
We are just now overwhelmed by a wave of demagogism 
that threatens to destroy what has been done, and prevent any 
treatment of criminals likely to benefit them or render them 
less dangerous. The so-called labor reformers have demanded 
that prisoners should not be employed in remunerative labor, 
the products of which can in any way compete with those of 
free labor. It is a silly demand, because it is undeniably best 
for society that all men should be producers instead of drones 
and consumers; because the percentage of competition of prison 
with free labor is so small as scarcely to affect the market at all; 
and because it is easy to provide by legislation that prison-made 
products, in any manufacture, shall not be offered below ruling 
market rates. It is a monstrous demand, because it is unreason- 
able that a man by committing crime can compel the rest of the 
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community to support him in idleness. He ought rather to be 
compelled to work, so as to contribute to the support of the com- 
munity he has wronged. Itis morally an injury to the criminal and 
the state, for without the discipline of regular labor no human 
being can be reformed (few indeed can be prevented from falling 
into evil), and prison life without labor will certainly add to the 
danger of society in an increase of the confirmed criminal class. 
Labor, remunerative labor, which the convict himself feels is 
profitable, is necessary to his moral well-being and to the de- 
velopment of his self-respect. Upon economic and moral grounds 
alike, prisons should be as nearly self-supporting as is consistent 
with due punishment and with reform. Nevertheless, this fatuous 
experiment of politicians with prisons will probably have to run 
its course. 

The reason why, this experiment is fatal for the time being to 
any effort either to reform criminals or to stop their manufacture 
by the state, is that remunerative, intelligent labor is an indis- 
pensable part of the discipline without which any change of 
character is impossible. The word “education” in regard to 
criminals has sometimes been misunderstood. It is discipline 
that is wanted. Very likely a vicious man cannot be changed in 
character by imparting to him information; he may indeed be 
made a greater rascal by increasing his knowledge and giving 
him the facility of a trained and sharpened intellect. The edu- 
vation we ask for criminals in prison is, so far as reading and 
writing and the study of books is concerned, only a part of the 
method of dealing with them, a necessary part of the discipline, 
and of doubtful value standing by itself. The ordinary criminal 
is a defective human being, or quite disorganized, always defective 
morally, generally twisted mentally, and in the majority of cases 
damaged and defective physically. He cannot be changed into 
a normal being, with impulses to right and orderly living, except 
by discipline applied long enough to change his moral, mental, 
and physical habits. An illustration of this sort of discipline is 
furnished by the Reformatory at Elmira, New York, which seems 
to me more philosophical than any attempted elsewhere ; it goes to 
the root of the matter as does no ticket-of-leave system, nor even 
the famous Crofton system. The convict there is compelled to 
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study hard, to work hard, and to conduct himself properly ; to be 
neat, orderly, and systematically correct. As I have often said, 
this training reaches his whole nature; the study trains his mind, 
the compelled good behavior affects his morals, the work not only 
educates his physical nature but acts on his total harmonious de- 
velopment. If he can be kept in this life long enough to form a 
habit of it, he will be radically changed. The motive for cheer- 
ful submission to this triple discipline is the hope of being dis- 
charged on a ticket of leave. The defect of its application is not 
in the method at Elmira, but in the unwillingness of society outside 
to carry it out. For the term of incarceration should be made to 
depend not upon a sentence of the court, but upon the man’s 
fitness to go at liberty. That is to say, a convict should be sent 
to prison and hard labor not for a definite arbitrary term, but 
until he is so changed in his habits that he is fit to take his 
place in the world again. If that were done, and society under- 
stood it, a released man would not find the doors of employment 
and sympathy shut against him as he does now, for he would 
come out with a certificate of integrity, industry, and intelligence. 
If he is so debased as not to be able to be changed in his habits 
and practices by any discipline, however long continued, then 
the prison is the place for him for life. We shall do little to re- 
duce the number of criminals till we come to this conclusion. 
Considered broadly, the prevention of the increase of crime and 
of criminals lies in two things: 1. The rescue of children pre- 
disposed by their circumstances to crime. 2. The subjection of 
actual criminals to. the discipline calculated to change their habits, 
until they are by competent authority pronounced fit to go out. 
These are radical measures, but I think nothing else will vis- 
ibly stop the increase of crime and criminals; not sentimental 
alms-giving and goody-goody institutions that are comfortable 
refuges and not places of discipline; not model prisons with all the 
humanitarian good will in the world. Society must concern itself 
intelligently about the city slums and the vulgar vice of country 
towns. The schools of both must be made better than they now 
are, and children must be compelled to attend them at least nine 
months in the year. If the slums cannot be made habitable, then 
the children must be taken out of them, and be placed where 
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they can lead decent lives. It does not need demonstration that 
no country can go on to prosperity with society rotting at the 
foundations. A good many noble men and women are devoting 
their lives to the rescue of these children, but it is only pecking 
round the edges of a great evil. The whole community must 
take up the matter seriously. I suppose it will do this when it 
sees that it is more economical, costly as it may be, to deal with 
nascent crime than with full-bloom crime. 

This is cutting off, as far as human effort can, the source from 
which the criminal class is recruited. The second part of the 
method, the confinement of criminals until they are fit persons to 
be at large, offers the only philosophical way of their reformation, 
and the only practical way of reducing the class of persons who 
have become addicted to crime. As long as a youth can count 
on a checkered career of crime, half the time preying on society, 
with the zest of a hunter, half the time in jail, where his false 
heroism is nursed, the career has an attraction for him. This it 
will cease to have when he knows that he insures permanent loss 
of liberty unless he ceases to wish to lead a life of crime. By the 
indeterminate sentence his period of incarceration depends upon 
himself. If he determines to lead an honest life, it will be very 
short; if he does not, it will be very long. The law deters men 
and women from crime by the prospect of punishment. Convic- 
tion of crime is punishment, and so is loss of liberty. But who 
is wise enough to say what punishment is enough for a criminal? 
The prison should be a place for his reformation and for the 
protection of society from the evil he would do it. «If he will 
not reform, then let him stay where he cannot injure society. 

The time will come, I have no doubt, when the world. will 
look back with astonishment to the period when it was thought 
either just or economical to let criminals prey upon society, and 
when it was not thought the highest act of merey to make, if 
necessary, a life-long effort for their reformation. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 








CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


“THE time,” says Senator Sherman, “has come when the 

people of the United States and the people of Canada should take 

a broader view of their relations toward each other.” This un- 

happy fisheries question, with the question of retaliation which 

has sprung from it, has at all events had the effect of drawing 

the attention of the American people to the existence of such a 

country as Canada. Canadians often complain of British igno- 

rance, and British ignorance respecting Canada, it must be owned, 

is pretty profound. The English are far off, and unless they hap- 

pen to hold Canadian investments there is little to turn their eyes 

this way. But British ignorance can hardly exceed that of the 

people who divide this continent with Canada, whose territory 

through its whole extent is completely interlocked with her, who 

share with her a system of railways and waterways, whose capi- 

talists buy her timber limits and work her mines, with whom she 

has to a large extent a currency union, and on whose destinies 

I her development cannot fail to exercise a direct influence for 

good or evil. American politicians notably show on this, as on 

all external questions, a narrowness of vision which to a foreign 

observer appears their most characteristic fault, and which prob- 

ably arises from the absorption of their thoughts by the party 

game, and especially by the presidential election. A presidential 

election seems now for nearly two years out of four to suspend 

not only diplomacy but legislation, and to reduce Congress to 
practical impotence. 

There is one part of the Union, however, which cannot fail to 
be keenly alive to the existence of one at least of the Canadian 
Provinces. The home of the Puritans seems in a fair way to 
become the heritage of two Catholic races, the Irish, who already 
; : elect their mayor in Boston, and the French, who pour in from 

the Province of Quebec. It is reckoned that there are now 
in New England half a million of French Canadians. The 
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Northern half of Maine is in their hands. Like the Irish in 
Ireland, the French of Quebec, having a low standard of living, 
multiply without limit or foresight, while the church in Quebec, 
as in Ireland, encourages early marriages and immediate remar- 
riage of widowers, on grounds of what she deems morality, having 
at the same time an eye to the fees, and perhaps still more to the 
extension of her power, by the multiplication of her faithful chil- 
dren. Families of twenty are not unknown in Quebec. The 
soil is niggard, the climate rigorous, and were the Province an 
island the pressure on the means of subsistence would be the 
same that it is in Ireland. As it is, the surplus population has 
overflowed with an ever-swelling tide, partly into the adjacent 
Provinces of the Dominion, but mainly into the northeastern 
States of the Union. The priest was at first disposed to restrain 
this exodus, which carries the faithful out of his peculiar do- 
main, and subjects them to the anti-sacerdotal influences of a free 
and commercial republic. A “repatriation” society was set on 
foot. But how repatriate the swarms for whom in their native 
land there is no bread? Another and a more ambitious idea has 
now taken hold of the French Canadians. They have conceived 
the hope of becoming, by sheer dint of numerical increase, a 
great French nation on this continent, in renewed connection, 
not political perhaps but moral, with old France. After British 
Canada shall have been overrun, 

*‘Our next ambition is the conquest of the United States. Northern 
Maine is French Canadian. In New England we count half a million. 
Lowell, Worcester, Lawrence, Nashua, and Fall River are ours. In farms, 
in parishes, in solid masses, we shall establish ourselves on the banks of 
the Merrimac as we have on our own historic streams, to increase and 
multiply, and possess the land, posidentes januas hostium, performing a 
divine mission, working out a high destiny for our language and Catholic 


faith, and establishing a new, magnificent State out of the portions of those 
destroyed, over which shall fly the lilies of old.” 


Such is the expression given to this dream in “The Young 
Seigneur,” a tale written by an Englishman living in Mon- 
treal, to portray the ideas and aspirations of the French Cana- 
dians. A dream we at once pronounce it. Humanity in the 
New World has not put forth all this effort, gone through all 
these struggles, and made all this progress only to be choked at 
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last by the physical growth of a germ of Medizvalism and Bour- 
bonism left by historical accident in Quebec. But this much is 
certain, that to the assimilative forces of British Canada French 
Canadianism completely bids defiance. The British element itself 
is not only being rapidly extruded from Quebec, but is in immi- 
nent danger of French encroachment in the Provinces now its own. 
The hope of anglicizing French Canada probably still lingered 
in the minds of those who united French to British Canada in 
1840. That hope is now extinct, and the only fruit of the union 
has been the subjection of British Canada to the political domina- 
tion of people of a different race and their governing priesthood. 
Nothing apparently can stay the extension of the French element 
or preserve the social and intellectual unity of the continent, ex- 
cept the intervention of those great assimiliating forces which 
have acted on the French population of Louisiana sufficiently 
for the practical purposes of union, and have turned so many mil- 
lions of Germans and other foreigners into American citizens. 
The priesthood of Quebec is aware of this, and is of all sections 
of Canadian society, except perhaps the “ United Empire Loyal- 
ists,” the least favorable to any extension of relations with the 
United States. Thus it is that Quebec, though it has no connec- 
tion or sympathy with British Toryism, has formed the basis of 
the Tory Party in Canada. 

The population of Canada at the time of the conquest was 
under seventy thousand. To introduce the English language then 
would have been easy; nor would there have been anything really 
harsh in the process. 'T'o an uneducated peasantry a language is 
not what it is to a cultivated and literary community; Scotch 
regiments disbanded in French Canada have readily given up 
their native language and adopted the French. Free institutions 
and honest government would fully have made up for the change. 
But the truth is that the Englishman, whom American Anglo- 
phobists revile as the most ruthless of conquerors, is of all con- 
querors the one who has least exercised the rights of conquest; 
he has exercised them in some cases so little that it is not easy to 
see why he conquered at all. The use he has made of his victory 
on the Hights of Abraham is to foster a French nationality which 
under Bourbon rule would very likely have come to nothing, 
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and certainly would never have been what it is now. It was a 
leader of the French Canadians who said that the last gun in de- 
fense of British dominion on this continent would be fired by a 
French Canadian. , 

British Canada is the offspring of a division in the Anglo- 
Saxon race produced by a civil war, and a civil war in which I 
am heretical enough to maintain that the canonized Samuel Adams 
was. to blame as well as the uncanonized George III. At the 
close of the last American civil war, the victors were magnani- 
mous, and the wisdom of their magnanimity was seen the other 
day at Gettysburg. At the close of the first civil war, the victors 
were not magnanimous, and the folly of their want of magnani- 
mity was seen in the growth of a separate and for a long time a 
hostile Canada. Franklin told Burke after the rupture with the 
mother country, that the colonists had enjoyed many happy days 
under the rule of England and might possibly never see such 
again. Those colonists, therefore, who had fought for the old state 
of things were at least as well entitled to amnesty as” the van- 
quished party in any other civil war, and had amnesty been 
granted, all experience proves that reconciliation and oblivion 
would soon have followed. But they were proscribed, driven into 
exile, and compelled to found an antagonistic state, while Eng- 
land, who would otherwise probably have retired from this con- 
tinent, as wisdom enjoined her, felt bound to stay here for their 
protection. The original enmity was rekindled by the war of 
1812, which also intensified Canadian patriotism by the memory 
of a successful defense, and its embers have been fanned from 
time to time by irritating incidents, such as the interference of 
American “sympathizers” in 1837, the Trent affair, and the 
Fenian invasion, farcical as that was. It is fostered by the 
descendants of the exiles, United Empire Loyalists, as they 
call themselves, who feel that it invests them with a certain 
romantic interest, and that their family consequence is bound up 
with the tradition. Still, in the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed since the Trent affair, reconciliation, and not only recon- 
ciliation but fusion, has been rapidly going on. Not only the 
race and language, but the structure and spirit of society on the 
two sides of the line, are essentially the same, while the territories 
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are interlocked through their whole extent and commercially 
welded together by the railways and waterways. During the 
eighteen years which I have spent in Canada, the action of the 
unifying forces has been so visible and has so manifestly in- 
creased that the end can hardly fail to be political union. At 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle 
of Lundy’s Lane the other day, the British and American flags 
were carried side by side. The tie of affection which binds Can- 
ada to Great Britain is still strong, and strong I trust it will 
always remain, for there are features in American polities which 
seem to me to prove that it is a bad thing for a nation to break 
with its past. But the political tie is now merely nominal. The 
Governor-General, though he goes about opening institutions and 
receiving addresses, is a social fetich, exercising no political 
power. The speech which he reads to Parliament is written for 
him by the Canadian Prime Minister, and, in the person of our 
last Governor-General, an Englishman and a free trader was 
made to speak with approval of a tariff which imposed protective 
duties on British goods. Canada still carries on her diplomacy 
through the British Foreign Office, the British Privy Council is 
still her ultimate court of appeal, and her forces are still com- 
manded by a British general; otherwise, she is practically inde- 
pendent. It would be well if this fact were more present to the 
minds of “ tail-twisters,” who seem to fancy that in annoying or 
insulting Canada they are annoying or insulting Great Britain. 
For my own part, I freely confess that I not only recognize 
the ultimate decree of destiny, but regard it as beneficent. With 
the liberty which the federal Constitution secures to each 
State, and which allows free play for local character and local 
self-development of every kind as well as for local legislation, I 
cannot conceive that the union of this continent, for the purposes 
of internal peace and external security, could be anything but a 
blessing to all who dwell in it. Nor do I see why the federal 
system should not be capable of this expansion without any dan- 
ger of disruption, so long as the federal government remains 
contented with its legitimate functions. Without being animated 
by any iconoclastic or revolutionary feeling against the British 
aristocracy, I should be glad to see Canada finally released 
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from its influence, which appears to me to be productive of noth- 
ing but flunkyism, while it interferes with the education of 
the people in the political principles on which a commonwealth of 
the New World must rest. To England, whose interest and honor 
never can be absent from the mind of one whose home during 
the greater part of his life she has been, the nominal loss would, 
[ am convinced, be a real gain. Politically she retains, as I have 
said, no real power over Canada; commercially Canada treats 
her as a foreign nation, by laying protective duties on her goods. 
She is involved in Canadian quarrels, with which her people have 
no concern, and she is bound to defend Canada, which, as Canada 
has no armaments of her own, would be a most serious burden, 
especially in the case of a maritime war. In the councils of her 
own continent, Canada would be an element friendly to the 
mother country, and would form a link between the American 
and the European section of the English-speaking race. When, 
however, Great Britain had retired politically from this continent, 
no imaginable causes of quarrel between the two sections of the 
race could remain, nor could the jealousy to which tail-twisters 
appeal any longer exist. Assuredly Great Britain gains noth- 
ing in dignity by such bickerings as she has gone through in rela- 
tion to the fisheries, or by having to wait in the ante-chamber 
of political party at Washington till she is turned away with 
insult. 

On the other hand, whatever the vulgar politician may think 
or do, no statesman, surely, could wish violently to forestall the 
natural course of events, either by military force or by the pres- 
sure of a tariff war. Let the two kindred communities, in the 
fullness of time and in the ripeness of inclination, when all angry 
feeling shall have departed and evil memories shall have died 
away, come together as two drops of water come together by 
mutual attraction. Such is the desire of the wisest and most 
truly patriotic Americans whom I know. Such, so far as I can 
see, is the general sentiment of the American people. There are 
mischief-makers of course on both sides. 

While our political destinies are working themselves out, it 
seems folly to deny ourselves the mutual benefits of free com- 
mercial intercourse and a full development of the resources of our 
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continent. The mineral wealth of Canada has hardly an equal 
in the world; but to work her mines to a profit she needs the 
American market, American capital, American machinery. She 
has lumber in abundance, which the Middle States of the Union 
especially need, and which would be better economized and 
guarded against forest fires when it had been brought into the 
common store of the continent and acquired its just value. She 
has fish not only in her seas, but in the great lakes of her North- 
west, which the Middle States will gladly buy. She has special 
kinds of agricultural produce and stock, in which experience shows 
that a profitable trade would at once be opened if the customs 
line were out of the way. On the other hand, she wants to buy 
freely the manufactures and other special products of the wealth- 
ier and more scientific country. Nothing can be more manifest 
than that Nature has made this continent economically one, and 
that the tariff wall which a political quarrel has drawn across it 
is a defiance of Nature and a renunciation of her proffered bounty. 
All this is set forth in detail in the ‘ Handbook of Commercial 
Union,” published by the Commercial Union Club of Toronto, 
which has hitherto acted as the organ of the movement in Can- 
ada; and prefixed to the Handbook is a map showing the territo- 
rial relations of Canada to the United States, which speaks to the 
eye more plainly than any economic details can speak to the 
mind. A commercial union by which our seas would be made 
free to us all, alike for fishing and for navigation, can alone 
effectually put an end to disputes, and relieve the commerce of 
the continent from the danger of ruinous disturbance which is 
threatening it now; for make what treaties you may about the 
fisheries, there will still be quarrels among the fishermen. By 
such a union would in effect be fulfilled the wishes of the wisest 
of British statesmen in the last century, who desired that the sep- 
aration between Great Britain and the colonies, since it must 
come, should take the form, not of the establishment of two 
powers entirely foreign to each other, but of a partition of the An- 
glo-Saxon heritage. Whatever political effect commercial union 
might have could not fail to be in the direction of amity, and 
therefore welcome to those who desire good will between the two 
nations, even if they do not look forward to political union. 
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Canada has, for her population and wealth, a heavy debt, and 
she would have to devise means of making up for the loss of rev- 
enue entailed by the abolition of the custom duties on the Amer- 
ican frontier. It may safely be said that she had better raise rev- 
enue in any way rather than in one which shackles her industry 
and puts a bar to her trade. This, however, is a difficulty which 
affects Canada alone. ‘To the United States, afflicted only with) 
financial plethora, financial depletion would be welcome. / 
difficulty extending to both countries would be that of assimilat- 
ing the seaboard tariff. Assimilation would apparently be neces- 
sary, because otherwise there would be smuggling through the 
country in which the tariff was lower into that in which it was 
higher. But the tariffs are now so rapidly approaching each other 
that the difficulty of assimilation is not likely to prove insuper- 
able. An assimilation of excise would also be necessary, but here 
again the existing difference is not great. 

It is merely for the purpose of assimilation that Commercial 
Unionists in Canada propose to deal with the seaboard tariff. 
They do not wish to raise the general question between protec- 
tion and free trade. That, on any hypothesis, a tariff wall built 
across the continent is a nuisance seems to them a palpable cer- 
tainty, and this nuisance they desire to remove. 

The only commercial opposition in Canada, in fact, is that of the 
protected manufacturers whose factories have been recently called 
into artificial existence by tariff legislation, the real object of 
which was to provide the party in power with a corps of political 
supporters bound by their commercial interests to its chariot 
wheels, the authors of the legislation themselves being notori- 
ously not Protectionists by conviction. This interest being better 
organized, more political, and more concentrated in the cities than 
the other interests, presents a somewhat formidable front, but it 
would be a very small minority if we could come to vote on the 
clear issue. The farmers, our largest and most powerful indus- 
try, are thoroughly in favor of commercial union, though in by- 
elections, especially, it is difficult to get them to vote on any but 
party lines. 

The territory of the United States is a continent, embracing 
almost every variety of production. By Americans, therefore, any 
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inconveniences which the protective system may entail are com- 
paratively little felt, just as they were comparatively little felt 
under the continental system of Napoleon, which, though prohib- 
itive on the seaboard, allowed all the communities included in 
his dominion or its satrapies, that is, the greater part of Europe, 
to enjoy internal free trade. But ina market so small as Canada 
the bad effects of a protective system have at once been felt. 
The spasmodie overproduction which it stimulates has been 
speedily followed, as it was sure to be, by a glut, half-time, and 
combinations to keep up prices. To be self-contained is the aim 
of protection. By the possessors of a continent it may be attain- 
able; by the possessors of a limited territory it is not. 

Our protected manufacturers, in fact, do not, in defending 
monopoly, rely much on commercial arguments. They find it 
better to borrow weapons from the political armory, and to raise 
the cry of outraged loyalty. They denounce commercial union 
with the United States on the ground that it would involve tariff 
discrimination against the mother country. After laying protec- 
tive duties on British goods, after running to Ottawa every ses- 
sion to get those duties raised and made if possible prohibitive, 
these ardent loyalists, as soon as it is proposed to admit Ameri- 
can goods into Canada, lift up their hands in horror and ery, 
“Good Heavens, you propose to discriminate against the mother 
country!” The mother country herself takes the matter more 
calmly; if her goods are to be excluded from Canada it matters 
little to her whose goods are admitted, and, as she has six or 
seven hundred millions invested in Canada, her interest in its 
general prosperity is larger than her interest in it as a market. 
Her interest generally, in fact, is constantly becoming, in a more 
marked manner, that of the great investing nation of the world. 
The commercial unity of the empire has been completely dis- 
solved. England has ceased to give any preference to colonial 
products in her market, and on the other hand she has conceded 
to the colonies entire fiscal independence. Of that independence 
each of them must make use according to its own circumstances, 
and the circumstances of Canada are those of a nation whose 
commerce is bound up with that of her great neighbor and part- 
ner on this continent. 
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The strongest opposition on the Canadian side is not com- 
mercial but political. It is that of the Tory Party, which acts in 
unison with the Tories of England, and like them desires to per- 
petuate and as far as possible to intensify the separation of Can- 
ada from the American republic. British Toryism has never 
ceased to cherish a vague hope of making Canada its political 
outpost, and thus at once wresting a portion of this continent from 
democracy, and establishing here a balance of power. The be- 
stowal of minor titles of aristocracy which, since the recent advent 
of the Tories to power in England, has been actively resumed, 
and the exercise of social influence, are the chief instruments ot 
propagandism, and are more efficacious than might have been 
supposed. Social influence the nobleman who is Governor-Gene- 
ral still exercises, though political influence he has none. Com- 
bined with this is a genuine and perfectly reasonable as well as 
natural love of the mother country among the people at large, 
which takes alarm at any proposed change of relations, though it 
might be just as deeply cherished and retain all its power for good 
if British Canada were commercially, or even politically, as com- 
pletely disconnected from old England as French Canada is from 
old France. We must add to these forces that of an attenuated 
remnant of positive anti-American feeling which some of the 
United Empire Loyalists do their best, as has been already said, 
to keep up, and which is of course stimulated by every hostile or 
insulting word uttered against Canada by American politicians. 
In Canada, as in the United States, we have the party system, 
with its everlasting struggle for place and patronage, its narow 
organization, its shibboleths, its blind servility, its corruption. 
It is astonishingly difficult to get the people out of their party 
lines, even when the question is one so manifestly vital to their 
material interests as commercial union. The Tories have now, 
moreover, been for many years in power, and have got all the 
machinery of influence and bribery thoroughly into their hands, 
while the Liberal opposition has of late been weakened and dis- 
credited by serious errors on the part of its leaders, notably by the 
intrigue into which in an evil hour it was betrayed with the 
French Canadians in connection with the execution of Riel. 

It is natural that the need and value of a commercial union 
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should be more felt by the smaller and poorer than by the larger 
and richer country, and that the movement in Canada should at 
first outstrip the movement in the United States. Not that it 
would be wise on the part of the Americans to refuse a great gain 
merely because the gain of the Canadians might be greater. 
People seem to be still haunted, to a surprising extent, by the 
notion that in commerce whatever one party gains must be so 
much loss to the other. That ina fair bargain both parties gain 
is the fundamental maxim of trade; nor is this less true though, 
in the particular case, the exchange may chance to be more profit- 
able or necessary to one party than to the other. If one man 
wants bread and another shoes, both benefit by the exchange, 
though the necessity of the hungry man may be more urgent than 
that of the shoeless. In the commercial union between England 
and Scotland, Scotland perhaps gained most, yet England gained 
largely. Mr. Evarts seems to think that he has settled the ques- 
tion against commercial union by pointing to the difference be- 
tween the magnitude and value of the two markets. Would he 
say that the Union could profitably cut off from itself the market 
of New England because the market of New England is by itself 
far smaller and less rich than that of the rest of the United States? 
The cases are perfectly parallel, since economic considerations 
take no notice of political lines. Besides, if Canada is poor or 
comparatively poor, it is because she is shut off from the market 
of the continent, as New England would be if a tariff wall were 
built between her and the rest of the Union. Canada, as has 
been well said, is rich by nature, poor by policy. Her wealth, 
her mineral wealth especially, needs a free market and American 
capital for its development. With the development of Canadian 
wealth the population of Canada and her purchasing power 
would increase and become a better market for American goods. 
These arguments have told, and the movement represented in 
Congress by Mr. Hitt and Mr. Butterworth has been advancing 
in the United States as fast as could have been reasonably ex- 
pected. It is in the Border States naturally that sympathy with 
it is first manifested. Detroit could not fail to feel herself cribbed 
and confined by the tariff wall. But boards of trade in differ- 
ent parts of the Union have passed favorable resolutions; nor has 
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definite opposition of a commercial kind as yet been anywhere 
developed on a large scale. 

The opposition here again to a measure the economical ad- 
vantages of which nobody seems able to deny, is not commercial 
but political, and has its root apparently in party. The govern- 
ment of Mr. Cleveland was believed, apparently on good grounds, 
to be in favor of commercial union, or at least of an extension of 
commercial relations with Canada. This is enough to arouse the 
opposition of the other party. Mr. Blaine accordingly takes up 
his parable, to this effect: 


‘You pay your taxes in Maine; you pay your taxes in the United States; 
you yield obedience. You owe allegiance; you observe the laws. You live 
under the flag; you stand ready to fight for the national Union, as you 
already have fought. Beyond the frontier, across that river, our neighbors 
choose another government, another allegiance. They are subjects of 
Queen Victoria; they are loyal to her Majesty. They live under a foreign 
flag. They do exactly as they have a right todo. I neither dispute their 
right nor envy their situation, It is their right to choose for themselves, 
as it is our right to choose for ourselves. ButI am opposed, teetotally 
opposed, to giving the Canadians the sentimental satisfaction of waving 
the British flag, paying British taxes, and the actual cash remunera- 
tion of American markets. They cannot have both at the same time. 
If they come with us they can have what we have; but it is an absolute 
wrong against the rights of American citizens that millions of men 
who owe the United States no allegiance, who take no part nor lot with 
us, who are not of us, but choose to be foreign to us—it is an absolute 
wrong for a Democratic Congress to say that they shall have exactly the 
same share in our markets and the same privileges of trade under our flag 
that we have. Ido not believe any gentleman from the otler side who 
may now be doing me the honor to listen to me, would say himself, glad 
as he might be of the advantage, that it was fair play. It is not fair play. 
It is not taking care of your own. It isnot looking out for the rights of 
those who are obedient, honest, and loyal citizens, and a government would 
be in default as tothe duty it owes the humblest citizen if it chose to say 
that we have no market here that shall be sacred to our people, any more 


than it shall be sacred to those who are alien to us and owe allegiance to 
Queen Victoria.” 


You cannot buy of a woman or sell to ner without marrying 
her. It would be about as reasonable to assert this as to say that 
one country cannot trade freely with another without entering 
into political union. Suppose it were a question between France 
and Belgium, or between Germany and Holland—to preserve the 
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analogy of relative size, though in fact the relative size of the 
nations which enter into a fiscal arrangement has no more to do 
with the matter than the relative corpulence of the store keeper 
and his customer—would it be “an absolute wrong ’’ to let a Bel- 
gian trade with Frenchmen without becoming a Frenchman, or 
to let a Dutchman trade with Germans without becoming a Ger 
man, as Mr. Blaine avers that it would be to let a Canadian trade 
with Americans without becoming an American? To come 


nearer home, is it an absolute wrong that the American wheat 


grower or cotton grower should pay American taxes, enjoy the 
substantial satisfaction of waving the American flag, and at the 
same time receive the actual cash remuneration of British markets? 
For some articles, eggs and fruit for instance, there is already 
i free trade between Canada and the United States. When an 
American buys an egg of a Canadian or a Canadian buys an egg 
of an American, is there any violation of fiscal justice, or any 
confusion of political allegiance? “So far as I can help it,” 
. says Mr. Blaine in the next paragraph of his speech, “I do not 
6 mean that they (the people of Canada) shall be Canadians and 
Americans at one and the same time.” Mr. Morton, the candi- 
date of Mr. Blaine’s party for the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States, is the retiring Vice-President of a great Canadian railway, 
and one, as it happens, of an especially political kind. Is his na- 
tionality ambiguous? Would any man of Mr. Blaine’s ability 
use such arguments anywhere but on the stump? 

“They can choose their side of the question,” says Mr. Blaine 
of the Canadians, “and remain over there.” Does he require 
that they shall leave their own country and come over bodily to 
his before he will trade with them? The fact is, as it may be 
important to him and to those on whose prejudices he is working 
to know, that a large number of Canadians do not “remain over 
there.” The industry and commerce of their own country being 
kept back by the commercial blockade, they flock by thousands 
and tens of thousands into the United States, where they com- 
pete with American labor, and draw the cash remuneration of 
the American market, often without ever becoming American 
citizens. The consequence of the system of separation which 
Mr. Blaine = is, in short, a constant displacement of popu- 
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lation, with results, to say the least, much less beneficial to his 
countrymen than would be the development of Canadian re- 
sources by free trade with the United States, and the reciprocal 
opening of the Canadian market, thus enhanced in value, to 
American manufactures. 

“They are subjects of Queen Victoria; they are loyal to her 
Majesty.” In those words no doubt lies the sting. But suppos- 
ing it desirable that Canadians should change their political con- 
dition, is it the pert of a statesman, by treating them as objects 
of special disfavor and maintaining a commercial blockade against 
them, to harden them in anti-American feeling and force them to 
cling more tightly than ever to their transatlantic connection? 
The day, let us hope, is coming—it begins already to dawn in 
the pages of the best American writers on history—when this 
cultivation, for demagogic purposes, of a hatred which has long 
ceased to be reciprocated or to have any rational cause, while it 
manifestly outrages the ties of nature, will be denounced as 
utterly ignoble and consigned to an ignominious grave. But 
however this may be, to allow hatred of England to cast its 
shadow over the destinies of this continent, depriving us of the 
measure of wealth and prosperity which nature offers us, and 
sowing, it may be, the seeds of future political trouble in the 
North, similar to that which slavery bred in the South, would 
surely be a policy worthy of a Malay. Canada, as has been 
already said, is in fact independent; in form and name only is 
she a dependency of Great Britain. Statesmanship looks to facts 
and not to forms or names. 

There is another thing which is not considered by Mr. Blaine 
and those other politicians who insist that Canada shall not be 
allowed to trade with the United States unless she will surrender 
her political independence. Congress has now been for six years 
trying to admit Dakota, whose title is unquestionable, as a State 
of the Union, and has failed. Would it be able to incorporate 
Canada, supposing even that Canada herself consented? The 
obstacle in the case of Dakota is party, the balance of which poli- 
ticians fear would be disturbed by the entrance of Dakota as a 
State. Would not the same cause operate on a far larger scale 
to prevent the incorporation of Canada? Supposing there was 
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reason to believe that the Canadian vote would be Democratic, 
should we not have Mr. Blaine himself, if he were in Congress, 
maneuvering and filibustering session after session to put off an- 
nexation? To the foreign observer Congress in its present state 
appears to be, if not a broken-down machine, a machine so 
trammeled in its action and reduced to such helplessness by 
party, that it is incapable of passing even the most needful do- 
mestic measures, much more of dealing successfully with vast 
questions of external policy. One is led to raise the question 
whether the infusion of a political element, such as Canada would 
be, unfettered by the existing party organizations of the United 
States, may not be necessary to restore the vital energy of the 
Constitution. It is difficult, however, to see what the Republicans 
could find, even for electioneering purposes, better than a meas- 
ure which would at once reduce the surplus revenue by the 
amount levied on imports from Canada, and at the same time 
largely extend the market for American manufactures and the 
field for the investment of American capital. 

In spite, however, of the opp sition on one side of Mr. Blaine 
and others who apparently seek to keep alive war sentiment for 
the support of the war tariff, and on the other side of Canadian 
Tories hostile to the extension of relations with the United States, 
commercial union was visibly gaining ground. Mr. Hitt’s reso- 
lution authorizing the President, in case the Canadian govern- 
ment should be found favorable, to take action by appointing a 
commission, had passed the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and seemed to have a fair chance of passing the House. In 
Canada the Liberal Party had definitively adopted commercial 
union, under the name of “unrestricted reciprocity,” as its plat- 
form, and had evidently renewed its own vigor thereby. The reso- 
lutions moved by its leaders in Parliament had been voted down, 
but this had been the act of a majority elected before the flag of 
commercial union had been unfurled, and on a different issue. 
Proofs of adhesion were being received from all parts of the 
country, notably from the great farming region of the North- 
west. The tide had begun to turn against the Tory and Separ- 
atist government, even in the by-elections, and commercial 
unionists were looking forward with confidence to the general 
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election three years hence, when the broad issue will be brought 
before the whole people. 

Now, however, comes the rejection of the Fisheries Treaty 
by the Senate, followed by the President's “thunderbolt out of 
the blue.” The inevitable consequences in Canada have been a 
temporary revival of bad feeling, and an accession of strength to 
the Tory and anti-American Party, which has not failed to make 
capital of the occasion. It must be added that President Cleve- 
land has impaired the personal influence which he had acquired 
in Canada, where the people had learned to regard his char- 
acter with respect and confidence, and felt more interest in his 
election than they have felt in any question of American politics 
within my memory. The cause of commercial union receives a 
temporary check. Such are the adverse accidents to which an 
economic reform, or a practical reform of any kind, is exposed in 
steering its course among the rocks and shoals of party politics. 
But those who are familiar with conflicts of opinion know better 
than to expect the tide to be always flowing, or to despond be- 
cause for a time they encounter a backward current. The Cana- 
dians are only too well trained to understand the meaning and 
measure the importance of a political maneuver, and they have 
received the thunderbolt on the whole with great composure. So 
have the people of England, notwithstanding a little talk in one 
high Tory quarter about ironclads. The cloud which had come 
over commercial union already begins to show its silver lining. 
Mr. Sherman’s speech by its friendly tone gives hope of the best 
and the only effectual termination of all these disputes. The 
map of the continent will remain unchanged and continue to bear 
stamped upon it economic unity as the fiat of nature, while 
the momentary alarm produced by the threat of retaliation will 
have brought home to all minds, and particularly to those of the 
Americans and Canadians concerned in the industries specially 
threatened, the necessity of putting an end forever, in the only 
possible way, to the danger of commercial war. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR SUBSISTENCE. 


OnE of the most noticeable facts of the present day is the 
great and general interest in statistics. It is now admitted that 
every economic hypothesis must be tried by the test of figures to 
see if it coincides with the facts of life. It is also admitted that 
these figures must be compiled, sorted, and corrected by well- 
trained men and the work guided by their judgment, so that the 
figures may not lie. Both parties in the national Congress have 
united in establishing the national Department of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and more than half the States have established State 
bureaus. Not least significant among various incidents is the 
fact that special labor organizations are making appointments of 
statisticians by whom the specific figures relating to their separate 
departments of labor may be compiled. After a few years there 
will be a basis for a true science of statistics such as has never 
heretofore existed; it almost exists to-day, and from it a true 
science of inductive political economy may soon be evolved. 

By drawing from every svurce as yet available, the writer 
has recently presented statistics which cannot be gainsaid, prov- 
ing, so far as figures suffice for proof, that greater progress than 
ever before has been made during the present generation, dating 
from 1865, when this nation first truly attained its independence, 
in providing for the means of subsistence, shelter, and clothing, 
and in organizing the machinery for distributing the necessaries 
of life. Computations have also been given which go far to prove 
not only that since the dangers, difficulties, and destruction of 
the Civil War were surmounted and since slavery was abolished, 
there has been a more equal distribution of the necessaries of life 
among the masses of the people of this country, but also that 
there has been a more equitable distribution since the standard 
of value of the country was re-established on a specie basis. 

No attempt has yet been made to compile or to compare the 
statistics of the hours of labor, but figures are not needed to 
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prove to any one who has even a moderate faculty for observa- 
tion, that the hours of labor as a whole have been diminished, 
while much of the hard hand work has been displaced by labor- 
saving mechanism. In the factory, either by way of legislation 
or in spite of legislation, it matters not which for our present 
purpose, ten hours have become customary in place of eleven or 
even twelve; the usual hours of work in textile factories forty 
or fifty years ago having been thirteen and even fourteen. In 
the building trades, either by way of trade unions or in spite of 
them, nine and ten hours have become customary in place of 
eleven and twelve, or even more. In all the great retail shops 
and wholesale warehouses in which goods are distributed, the 
hour of closing is earlier and the hour of opening is later than it 
used to be. In the factory the rooms are better lighted, better 
ventilated, and in winter more uniformly heated than ever before. 
Attention to sanitary conditions has become necessary even to 
pecuniary success. In the field the farm laborer rides upon the 
plow or upon the mowing machine, the hay rake, or the tedder, 
freed from the hard labor of guiding the plow by hand, mowing 
the hay with the scythe, or reaping the harvest with the sickle. 
The steam harvester and thresher have rendered the work of 
saving the grain crop vastly more effective and much less arduous 
to each person. In the building trades the small hoisting engine 
lifts the men and the materials to the tops of the highest build- 
ings, while much of the heavy work of preparing the timber and 
other materials, which formerly required long and arduous work 
by hand, is done by steam or water power in the factory. The 
optimist can thus find on every side facts which sustain his view 
that the general struggle for life is becoming easier and not 
harder, while the statistics of the life insurance companies prove 
that the duration of life is lengthening. 

Even in some cases where the quality of the working people 
may appear to have deteriorated, and their standard of living to 
be no longer equal to what it was in the same pursuit twenty or 
thirty years ago, one may find, on looking a little deeper into the 
causes of the change, that by way of improvements in machinery 
either less intelligence or less mechanical aptitude is now re- 
quired on the part of those who tend the machines than was 
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formerly needed in the same branch of industry. In this way a 
class of operatives has been brought into the factory and there 
enabled to do efficient work, for whom a few years since there 
would have been no place above the plane of unskilled, menial, 
or common labor; while the class of operatives formerly 
required to do this kind of work has been lifted up to better 
conditions, better work, and better wages by the possession of 
the same superior qualities which first enabled them to do the 
work of the factory when the machinery did less and the man or 
woman did more. Forty or fifty years since, the daughters of 
the farmers of New England worked thirteen hours a day in the 
cotton factory in order to earn $175 a year; to-day French Cana- 
dians, working ten hours a day, earn $300 a year; yet the cost of 
labor is less now than ever before. 

Every point thus far recited can be sustained by such evidence 
that it cannot be gainsaid by any one. Ina broad and general 
way it might be proved that Uncle Sam and his children have 
obtained such power over the mechanism of production and dis- 
tribution during the last twenty-five years, that if the long hours 
of work required thirty years ago to produce the materials for a 
narrow and poor subsistence were now applied under the new 
conditions, the same hours would yield at least one-third more of 
all the necessaries and comforts of life than they did then. This 
gain in power has been applied in two ways. First, it has led in 
part to shortening the hours of work. Secondly, it has led in 
part to the attainment of a more ample subsistence and to a‘ 
higher standard of common comfort and welfare. A better sub- 
sistence, better clothing, and better shelter are now obtained with 
shorter hours of work and less arduous effort than ever before, 
by all who have aptitude and industry coupled with the mental 
capacity which is required to enable them to adopt the new 
methods. Such must be the necessary conclusion from a com- 
parison of the conditions of the present generation with those of 
the one next preceding it. 

Yet no one can be blind to the fact that in many occupations 
which are necessary to the present mode of life, great numbers of 
persons are either worked to the utmost of their strength, or else 
are of necessity occupied so many hours of each day that what 
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time remains to them is barely sufficient for eating and sleeping, 
so that healthy recreation is absolutely wanting. Time has not 
yet been saved to all. The well-trained or skilled workman can 
get more with less effort, but the common laborers have increased 
relatively in their number by immigration, and are not yet edu- 
cated to the level of the present opportunity; hence arises want 
in the midst of plenty, and a waste of abundance which with bet- 
ter individual training might be saved and made conducive to 
comfort and leisure. 

Again, many occupations which are necessary to the present 
methods of life, and without which modern society could not 
exist in its present form—especially the kind of work which is 
done in great factories, mines, and furnaces—involve the continu- 
ous labor of multitudes of men and even of women under very 
monotonous and in some few branches even noxious conditions, 
or else under conditions in which the attainment of even a phy- 
sically clean and wholesome life for a part of each day or week 
seems almost hopeless. 

What is called division of labor distributes and sorts men and 
women each to a separate part of the work, which may be in 
some cases harmful to health, in some cases so extremely monot- 
onous that there is no mental stimulus in it, and in some cases so 
depressing or even degrading in its necessary conditions as to 
preclude almost any hope of mental development. It is one kind 
of work all the time, in place of many and varying kinds divid- 
ing the longer day’s labor. In former days there may have been 
more hard work, more unpleasant work, and even more un- 
wholesome work to be done; but was it not so divided and dis- 
tributed that but few persons were limited to work of any one 
kind, day in and day out, for three hundred days in the year? 
Was there not more variety, more versatility, and more opportu- 
nity for young men and women to find out for themselves what 
they could do in the best way, and also a better opportunity to 
improve their position than there is now in the arts to which this 
so-called system of division of labor has been applied? Was 
there not also a more humane relation between the employer and 
the employed, more sympathy, and more recognized mutuality 
in the service of each to the other? Yet, if the great factory did 
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not exist, and were it not for modern machinery and mechanism 
and this subdivision of labor which has become necessary to any 
adequate supply of the means of living, how could the existing 
population of Massachusetts, for instance, of whom at the present 
time more than one-fourth are foreign-born, and more than one- 
half of foreign parentage, live even as well as they do? Had it 
not been possible for these foreigners to come here in order to 
avail themselves of the opportunity which is offered, how could 
they have existed at all in the lands which gave them birth, 
which are even now over-crowded? If it sometimes seems that 
progress and poverty march together, one may ask what would 
have been the poverty without the progress? If the analysis of 
our present condition, relatively good as it is compared to former 
times or to other countries, yet proves that only a narrow, poor, 
and meager life has become possible to great masses of people, in 
what direction shall we look for the progress in which poverty 
shall cease to be one of the phases or correlatives? Can we lift 
great masses of people all together to a higher plane, or must we 
rest content with such developments as open their own way to 
those who have the eyes to see and the capacity to attain each for 
himself or herself? Can any one be boosted by the state who 
cannot help himself? 

After all has been proved in respect to greater abundance, 
lower cost, more equitable distribution, higher wages, and smaller 
margins of profit; after all has been recited that can be claimed 
in the line of progress, what does it come to? What is the 
result? What is the present measure or limit within which each 
and all must of necessity subsist? Is it sufficient and ought it to 
induce content, or is there a sound and reasonable cause for dis- 
content and a craving for something better? 

In order to consider these questions great aggregates in mil- 
lions must be avoided; such figures only mislead and delude. 
The conditions of life must be brought down to the unit of the 
individual or of the family. When this has been done, the few 
who have attained an abundance, and who have reaped the full 
benefit of all that science and invention have enabled them to 
accomplish, may for the first time begin to comprehend the aspect 
of life that is presented to the many who have not yet secured a 
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much better subsistence, or a more suitable dwelling, or greater 
comfort and better opportunities. 

These problems must be studied from beiow as well as from 
above, from within as well as from without, if the discontent of 
the present day is to be removed by gradual, peaceful, and ade- 
quate methods; for the very reason that the better conditions of 
life which are now so readily attained by those who are capable 
of grasping the opportunity offered them, bring into more and 
more conspicuous contrast the adverse conditions of those who 
have not yet become capable of such attainment. 

Probably very few of the persons who will read this article, in 
fact very few among those who read with interest and intelligence 
any articles, essays, or books upon what is called the labor ques- 
tion, have themselves had the kind of experience which is neces- 
sary to enable them to comprehend the aspect of life to the man 
who can earn only one or two dollars a day for the support of 
himself and of his family, if he has one. Perhaps even a less 
number may have the kind of imagination that will enable them, 
without having had the experience, to comprehend the struggle 
for life on these terms, even if they try to put themselves in the 
place of the common laborer or of the mechanic who can barely 
do the limited and monotonous work in which he is occupied, 
without the prospect of ever doing anything more or different. 

If it shall prove that a great number of people at the bottom 
can barely exist, while a considerable number at the top enjoy 
much more than is required for a good subsistence, may it not 
soon become necessary for those who are in possession of wealth 
to justify their position, by proving that by the use either of their 
own personal ability or of their capital they add more to the 
annual product from which all incomes are derived than they 
take from it for their own consumption? The man of superior 
ability may add a million dollars’ worth a year to the value of 
the annual product, which addition except for him would not 
have been made; from this he may secure a personal income of 
a hundred thousand dollars a year, yet he costs the community 
only what he and those who depend upon him consume. Is he 
not a cheap man for the community to employ in its service, 
even if he finds his recreation in fine horses and a fast yacht? 
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Tf nine-tenths of the product which he has brought into use 
falls into the common stock whether he will or not, cannot the 
community well afford to him his tithe even if he wastes it? Van- 
derbilt reduced the cost of moving a barrel of flour a thousand 
miles from a dollar and a half to fifty cents; was he not a cheap 
man for the community to employ even if he did make a hundred 
million dollars? What he made himself was but a tithe of what 
he saved to the community. 

In other essays I have endeavored to show that not exceeding 
ten per cent. of the product of a normal or average year can be 
saved in a concrete form and added to the capital of the nation. 
Whether this ratio is correct or not, it will be admitted by all 
that a certain amount of capital must be saved in some way in 
order that society may continue to exist, even under the present 
narrow conditions of life. It will be generally admitted that it is 
more important that capital should be efficiently maintained than 
it is to determine who saves it or who controls it. A large part 
of this addition to capital may, and doubtless does, consist of the 
savings of persons who can never hope to accumulate enough to 
enable themselves to give up work in their later years, or to live 
wholly upon the income of what they may save. The most that 
the great majority can expect to do, is to lay up a moderate sum 
of which they may expend the principal when they become dis- 
qualified for work, unless they are then supported by their chil- 
dren wholly or in part. 

There are no data by means of which the number of the rich 
or even of the well-to-do persons can be set off as a separate class 
from the rest of the community; that is to say, there is no way to 
find out how many can accumulate a sufficient amount of capital 
to enable themselves or their children to live upon the income of 
their property without further work. Suffice it that the propor- 
tion is very small indeed in point of number; and as the margin 
of profit becomes less, or as the amount of capital required in order 
to yield an income sufficient for a comfortable support without 
work becomes greater, the proportion of those who can hope to 
live without work in their later years will probably diminish 
rather than increase as time goes on. 

It is probable, to say the least, that fully ninety per cent. of 
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the whole body of the people spend nearly all that they earn; of 
this ninety per cent. a portion may, by setting aside a moderate 
part of their small earnings, become the owners of a house, or 
become depositors in a savings bank, or insure their lives in a 
moderate way; of the remaining ten per cent. a part save enough 
to protect themselves against want in their later years, and a very 
small part may become rich, and then need not work unless they 
choose. There are but few in each generation who do not choose 
to work, whatever their motive may be and however rich they 
may be; the actual drones are but a small fraction even of the 
rich, hardly calling for attention. They are, like Mr. Toots, of 
little consequence to themselves and of no consequence to others. 

When it is admitted that the whole capital of the richest 
State in this Union does not, and probably never can, exceed in 
value three years’ annual product of the same State; and that 
the people of the richest State are always within one year of 
starvation, within two years of being naked, and within a very 
few years of being houseless and homeless, unless they work for 
a living, what possibility is there that any considerable part of 
one generation can save their children to any extent from the 
beneficent necessity of supporting themselves? Our present ag- 
gregate product, whatever it may be, being mostly consumed by 
those who work for a living, what is the limit within which the 
measure or cost of living must of necessity be confined? When 
we have settled this question we may ask, What is the aspect of 
life to the average man or woman who works for a living in 
order to gain a mere subsistence, and what can we do to better it? 

In the next article I will give the reasons for my conclusion 
that the present limit within which the great mass of the people 
of this country must find food, fuel, shelter, and clothing ranges 
between that which forty cents and that which sixty cents a day 
will buy for each man, woman, and child in the community, the 
average not exceeding what fifty cents a day will purchase. It 
requires the work for gain or the earnings in money of more than 
one in three in the population to sustain the whole community ; 
and the average earnings of the great mass of the people range 
from $1.00 to $3.00 a day, on which earnings three persons must 
be sheltered, fed, and clothed. 
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The picture which is brought before the eye or mind of him 
who can take in the full significance of these figures is somewhat 
appalling. It might lead many to ask, If this is the result of the 
highest civilization yet attained by the most favored nation, is 
life on the whole worth living? and one must carefully guard 
himself against the influences of materialistic philosophy in order 
to keep an even balance in his own life. 

It may not be judicious for the mere business observer, who 
cannot claim to be able to comprehend anything more than the 
elements of the philosophy of history, to venture to forecast the 
future; yet to many prosperous persons who now pay little regard 
to the blind struggle of vast numbers of working men and women 
to improve their condition, and who think workmen have no rights 
to be secured and no wrongs to be redressed, one may rightly put 
the question, Have not you also something to do in the solution 
of these problems? Are there not signs of danger? May not the 
existing unbearable tension among European nations, burdened as 
they are with monstrous national debts that can never be paid, and 
with huge and onerous standing armies which it seems to be im- 
possible to disband, end in revolutions in which many feudal 
privileges and vested wrongs may go down forever, but in which 
also many institutions covering not only rights of property in 
land but in all the products on which existence depends, may for 
a time be questioned? If such should be the course of events in 
other countries, are we so strong in our popular government that 
we ourselves may not share some of these difficulties and dan- 
gers? Or even if there be no danger to society in this country, 
and, as the writer most profoundly believes, nothing but benefit 
to be ultimately gained from the organization of labor and the 
study of economic problems by so-called labor associations, clubs, 
and societies, might not all others also join in attempting to solve 
these problems, to the end that free institutions may be fully 
justified, not only by those who possess an abundance, but also 
by those who can find in such institutions the opportunity for 
themselves or their children to attain the conditions of life which 
may indeed make this life worth living to the poor as well as to 
the prosperous? 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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THE practice of calling women better than men is purely 
chivalric—an empty compliment to the sex. The less enlightened 
regard them as inferior. The more enlightened consider them 
equal when all elements are taken into the account. The gene- 
ral opinion is that they are superior morally and inferior men- 
tally and physically. But there are so many kinds of moral, 
mental, and physical qualities that each of these classes, when 
carefully analyzed, is found to contain some elements in which 
the one and some in which the other sex stands higher. It is 
therefore a difficult problem, increasing in intricacy with more 
thorough and candid investigation. Attempts have been made, 
often with much .success, to point out the leading characteristics 
in which the sexes differ, especially in mental traits, and some 
have gone deeper and sought to explain these differences as 
arising from physical and social conditions. 

It is not my purpose to treat the subject from this standpoint, 
nor to attempt in any way to show wherein superiority consists. 
I propose simply to predicate of the female sex a particular kind 
of superiority and to offer some proofs on this single point. 
Whatever may be woman’s present condition in civilized, bar- 
baric, or savage society, and whatever may be the condition of 
the female sex in the different departments of animal life, I shall 
undertake to contend that in the economy of organic nature the 
female sex is the primary, and the male a secondary element. If 
this be a law, its application to the human race 4s readily made 
and its importance to social life cannot be ignored. 

That such a view should be looked upon as unsound, and 
even absurd, by those who have only studied men is quite natu- 
ral, but one would suppose that close students of nature, particu- 
larly such as have chosen the world of life as their special field 
of research, would pause at this question and seek to give it such 
a final solution as to prevent its return into the arena of discus- 
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sion. I am sorry to say that they have not done so. In fact, so 
far as I have observed, they have treated it from the most super- 
ficial standpoint. Writers of this class have frequently drawn 
important practical conclusions from what I hope to show to be 
mere half-truths—conclusions bearing upon the future education, 
treatment, and position of woman in society. A quotation or 
two from authors of repute will make this point clear. Thus, in 
an article entitled “The Woman's Rights Question Considered 
from a Bidtogical Point of View,” in the “ Quarterly Journal of 
Science” for October, 1878, the writer says: 


‘*We purpose, therefore, to examine this question in the light of the 
principles of natural selection, of differentiation and specialization, and to 
inquire whether the relations of the sexes in the human species and the 
distribution of their respective functions are or are not in general harmony 
with what is observed in that portion of the animal kingdom which lies 
nearest toman; to wit, in Mammalia, . . . Even avery superficial and 
popular survey of the class Mammalia will satisfy us that the structural 
differences between the males and the females of each species are by no 
means confined to the reproductive organs. The male ruminant, whale, 
bat, elephant, rodent, carnivore, or ape, is on the average a larger and 
heavier animal than his mate, The tiger, for instance, exceeds the tigress 
in size by a proportion of from ten to twenty per cent. In few, if any, species 
is the superior stature of the male more striking than in the one which 
approaches man most nearly in its physical development—the gorilla. 
But the mere difference in size is not all; the female is scarcely in any 
normal case a mere miniature copy of the male. Her proportions differ ; 
the head and the thorax are relatively smaller, the pelvis broader, the 
bones slighter, the muscles less powerful. The male in many cases pos- 
sesses offensive weapons which in the female are wanting. In illustration 
we need only to refer to the tusks of the elephant and the boar, and the 
horns of many species of deer. On the contrary, there is no instance of a 
female possessing any weapon which is not also found, to at least an 
equal degree, in the male. Further, the superior size of the head in the 
male is not merely due to the more massive osseous growth needful for 


the support of tusks, horns, etc., but to a proportionately larger develop- 
ment of brain.” 


And after much more in the same strain, this writer concludes: 





‘““We have, therefore, in fine, full ground for maintaining that the 
‘woman's rights movement’ is an attempt to rear, by a process of ‘un- 
natural selection,’ a race of monstrosities—hostile alike to men, to normal 
women, to human society, and to the future development of our race.” 


Prof. W. K. Brooks, in a very able article in the “ Popular 
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Science Monthly ” for June and July, 1879, succeeded, as I think, 
in proving that the well-known passivity of the female sex has 
the important significance that it represents the principle of 
heredity, or permanence of type, the male representing that of 
variability; thus completely reversing the variwm et mutabile 
semper femina. But notwithstanding his lucid conceptions on 
this point, Prof. Brooks felt called upon ik this article to write: 


‘Our conclusions have a strong leaning to the conservative or old- 
fashioned view of the subject—to what many will call the ‘male’ view of 
women, The positions which women already occupy in society and the 
duties which they perform are, in the main, what they should be if our 
view is correct; and any attempt to improve the condition of women by 
ignoring or obliterating the intellectual differences between them and men 
must result in disaster to the race, and the obstruction of that progress and 
improvement which the history of the past shows to be in store for both 
men and women in the future. So far as human life in this world is con- 
cerned, there can be no improvement which is not accomplished in accord- 
ance with the laws of nature; and, if it isa natural law that the parts 
which the sexes perform in the natural evolution of the race are comple- 
mental to each other, we cannot hope to accomplish anything by working 
in opposition to the natural method.” 

Utterances similar to those above quoted have constantly found 
place for the last twenty years in our best scientific literature, and 
it may be fairly said to be the fashion among scientific men to treat 
the woman question from this point of view. A great array of 
evidence is brought to show that woman is physically inferior to 
man, that she is smaller in stature, and that her brain is not only 
absolutely smaller, but is smaller in proportion to her body; that 
she has less strength in proportion to her size, less power of en- 
durance, and a greater number of ailments. This, it is said, is the 
natural result of her sex. Reproduction is so great a drain upon 
the female system that we should expect it to be attended with 
diminished strength and vitality. It is further argued that the 
smaller and weaker females of animals, as well as the young, are 
protected by the larger and stronger males, and the inference is 
freely drawn that the dependence of the females among animals is 
similar to that of women in society, which latter is therefore the 
natural condition. 

I shall not deny the fact of woman’s physical and mental in- 
feriority, nor shall I deny that the differences are, in the main, 
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due to causes analogous to those which have differentiated the 
sexes of the higher animals. I must, however, deny in toto that 
these causes are what they are assumed by these writers to be. 
It has always surprised me that those who start out avowedly 
from a Darwinian standpoint should so quickly abandon it and 
proceed to argue from pre-Darwinian premises. It was Darwin 
who taught us why the boar has tusks, the stag antlers, and the 
peacock gaudy tail-feathers. It is because the females chose 
mates that possessed these characters. The characters selected by 
the females have been, in the main, those that tended to insure 
success in rivalry for mates. The greater size and strength of the 
males, together with their powerful weapons, have not been 
acquired, as is implied in the argument above stated, for the 
purpose of protecting the dependent females; they have been ac- 
quired entirely for the purpose of combating rivals and winning 
mates. In very few such animals do the males ever attempt to 
protect the females, even where the latter have their young to 
take care of. When the hen with her brood of chickens is at- 
tacked, it is not the cock that ruffs his feathers and defends them 
with his spurs; it is the mother herself that defends them. The 
cock is always found with hens that have no chickens, and only 
uses his spurs in fighting with other cocks that have no notion 
of injuring the females. In the entire animal kingdom the cases 
where the male uses his great powers to protect the female or the 
young, or to bring them food, are so rare that where they are 
observed they are recorded as curious approximations to the 
social state of man. These “secondary sexual characters,” as 
Darwin has named them, are generally adapted to aggressive 
warfare, not with the enemies of the. species, but with the males 
of the same species for the possession of the females. All this 
has positively no analogy with the human condition, and those 
who cite these facts as a justification for retaining woman in a 
lower sphere of either mental or physical activity than that oe- 
cupied by man, abandon the modern and correct interpretation 
of them and fall back upon the old interpretation which has been 
proved to be false. 

That secondary sexual characters exist in man is, indeed, true. 


His beard is clearly one of the purely ornamental ones. His 
18 
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larger size and greater strength were doubtless acquired before 
his moral faculties had awakened, and are the result of his bat- 
tles for his wives. The predominance of the male brain in the 
human species doubtless partakes of this nature, and is in a large 
degree attributable to this cause. The time came in the devel- 
opment of the race when brute force began to give way to saga- 
city, and the first use to which this growing power was put was 
that of circumventing rivals for female favor. Brain grew with 
effort, and like the other organs that are so strangely developed 
through this cause, it began to be more especially characteristic 
of the sex. The weaker sex admired success then as now, and 
the bright-witted became the successful ones, while the dull failed 
to transmit their dullness. There was a survival of the cunning. 

The first use of mental power, as of physical power, was to 
defeat rivals and secure mates; it was not to protect female frailty 
or supply food to offspring. The females protected themselves 
and their progeny by maternal instinct. The females of all wild 
animals are more dangerous to encounter than the males, especially 
when they have young; and it has been observed that the male 
carnivores rarely attack man. 

Nor do I deny that these agencies of selection are still at 
work, slowly, it is true, but perhaps as rapidly as at any previous 
period, producing physical modifications in man. But it is no 
longer simple female selection of male qualities, as in the lower 
animals; there is now going on an opposite class of influences by 
which a true male selection is bringing about modifications in 
woman, and this had progressed so far at the beginning of the 
historic period that the ornamental characters had been, as it 
were, transferred from the male to the female, and beauty, which 
in birds and many animals is the exclusive attribute of the males, 
had become the leading attribute of the women of the higher 
races. And while setting down this fact, let me call attention 
to its great significance as pointing to future possibilities in 
woman when men shall learn to select other qualities in their 
companions than mere beauty; for under the power of this com- 
paratively modern male selection woman may become whatever 
man shall desire her to be, and the ideal woman, however high 
the standard, will become more and more the real woman. 
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The entire argument of those who would restrict woman’s 
sphere because she is mentally and physically inferior to man 
would therefore fall to the ground, even if we were to admit that 
there was something in her sex that rendered that inferiority 
natural and essential. To be fully consistent, it would be neces- 
sary to insist that woman should defend both herself and her off- 
spring from hostile influences of all kinds, and also assume the 
whole duty of supplying her children with food, while the sole 
function of man should be, as it is in most mammals and birds, 
to take care of himself and fight off rivals. This would be the 
“natural” state of society in the sense in which these philoso- 
phers employ that term. It is only distantly approached in a 
few of the very lowest tribes of savages. 

But let us now inquire what grounds there are for accepting 
this mental and physical inferiority of women as something in- 
herent in the nature of things. Is it really true that the larger 
part taken by the female in the work of reproduction necessarily 
impairs her strength, dwarfs her proportions, and renders her a 
physically inferior and dependent being? In most human races 
it may be admitted that women are less stalwart than men, al- 
though all the stories of Amazonian tribes are not mere fictions. 
It is also true, as has been insisted upon, that the males of most 
mammals and birds exceed the females in size and strength, and 

u 
means always the case. The fable of the hedgehog that won the 


often differ from them greatly in appearance. But this is by no 


race with the hare by cunningly stationing Mrs. Hedgehog at the 
other end of the course, instructed to claim the stakes, is founded 
upon an exception which has many parallels. Among birds 
there are cases in which the rule is reversed. There are some 
entire families, as for example the hawks, in which the females 
exceed the males. If we go further down the scale, however, 
we find this attribute of male superiority to disappear almost en- 
tirely throughout the reptiles and amphibians, with a decided 
leaning toward female supremacy; and in the fishes, where male 
rivalry does not exist, the female, as every fisherman knows, is 
almost invariably the heavier game. 

But it is not until we go below the vertebrate series and con- 
template the invertebrate and vegetable worlds that we really 
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begin to find the data for a philosophical study of the meaning 
of sex. It has been frequently remarked that the laws governing 
the higher forms of life-can be rightly comprehended only by 
an acquaintance with the lower and more formative types of 
being. In no problem is this more true than in that of sex. 

In studying this problem it is found that there is a great 
world of life that wholly antedates the appearance of sex—the 
world of asexual life—nor is the passage from the sexless to the 
distinctly male and female definite and abrupt. Between them 
occur parthenogenesis or virgin reproduction, hermaphroditism, 
in which the male being consists simply of an organ, and parasitic 
males, of which we shall presently speak, while the other devices 
of nature for perpetuating life are innumerable and infinitely 
varied. But so far as sex can be predicated of these beings, they 
must all be regarded as female. The asexual parent must be con- 
templated as, to all intents and purposes, maternal. The parthe- 
nogenetic aphis or shrimp is in all essential respects a mother. 
The hermaphrodite creature, whatever else it may be, is also nec- 
essarily a female. Following these states come the numberless 
cases in which the female form continues to constitute the type 
of life, the insignificant male appearing to be a mere after- 
thought. 

The vegetable kingdom, except in its very lowest stages, affords 
comparatively few pointed illustrations of this truth. The strange 
behavior of the hemp plant, in which, as has long been known, 
the female plants crowd out the male plants by overshadowing 
them as soon as they have been fertilized by the latter, used to 
be frequently commented upon as a perverse anomaly in nature. 
Now it is correctly interpreted as an expression of the general law 
that the primary purpose of the male sex is to enable the female, 
or type form, to reproduce, after performing which function the 
male form is useless and a mere cumberer of the ground. But 
the hemp plant is by no means alone in possessing this peculiarity. 
I could enumerate several pretty well kgown species that have 
a somewhat similar habit. I will mention only one, the common 
cud-weed, or everlasting (Antennaria plantaginifolia), which, un- 
like the hemp, has colonies of males separate from the females, 
und these male plants are smafl and short-lived. Long after their 
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flowering stalks have disappeared the female plants continue to 
grow, and they become large and thrifty herbs lasting until frost. 

In the animal kingdom below the vertebrates female superi- 
ority is well-nigh universal. In the few cases where it does not 
occur it is generally found that the males combat each other, 
after the manner of the higher animals, for the possession of the 
females. The cases that I shall name are such asall are familiar 
with. The only new thing in their presentation is their applica- 
tion to the point at issue. 

The superiority of the queen bee over the drone is only a 
well-known illustration of a condition which, with the usual vari- 
ations and exceptions, is common to a great natural order of 
insects. The only mosquito that the unscientific world knows 
is the female mosquito. The male mosquito is a frail and harm- 
less little creature that swarms with the females in the early sea- 
son and passes away when his work is done. There are many 
insects of which the males possess ‘no organs of nutrition in the 
imago state, their duties during their ephemeral existence being 
confined to what the Germans call the Minnedienst. Such is the 
life of many male moths ind butterflies. But much greater in- 
equalities are often found. I should, perhaps, apologize for citing 
the familiar case of spiders, in some species of which the minia- 
ture lover is often seized and devoured during his courtship by 
the gigantic object of his affections. Something similar, I learn, 
sometimes occurs with the mantis or “ praying insect.” 

Merely mentioning the extreme case of Sphzerularia, in which 
the female is several thousand times as large as the male, I may 
surely be permitted to introduce the barnacle, since it is one of 
the creatures upon which Prof. Brooks lays considerable stress 
in the article to which I have referred. Not being myself a zo- 
ologist, I am only too happy to quote him. He says: 


‘* Among the barnaciles there are a few species the males and females of 
which differ remarkably. The female is an ordinary barnacle, with all the 
peculiarities of the group fully developed, while the male is asmal! parasite 
upon the body of the female, and is so different from the female of its own 
species, and from all ordinary barnacles, that no one would ever recognize 
in the adult male any affinity whatever to its closest allies.” 


The barnacle, or cirripede, is the creature which Mr. Darwin so 
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long studied, and from which he learned so many lessons leading 
up to his grand generalizations. In a letter to Sir Charles Lyell, 
dated September 14, 1849, he recounts some of his discoveries 
while engaged in thisstudy. Having learned that most cirripedes, 
but not all, were hermaphrodite, he remarks: 


‘* The other day I got a curious case of a unisexual instead of hermaphro- 
dite cirripede, in which the female had the common cirripedial character, 
and in two valves of her shell had two little pockets in each of which she 
kept a little husband. I do not know of any other case where a female in- 
variably has two husbands, I have one still odder fact, common to several 
species, namely, that though they are hermaphrodite, they have small 
additional, or, as I call them, complemental males. One specimen, itself 
hermaphrodite, had no less than seven of these complemental males at- 
tached to it.” 

Prof. Brooks brings forward facts of this class to demonstrate 
that the male is the variable sex, while the female is compara- 
tively stable. However much we may doubt his further con- 
clusion that variability rather than supplementary procreative 
power was the primary purpose of the separate male principle, 
we must, it would seem, concede that variability and adaptability 
are the distinguishing characteristics of the male sex everywhere, 
as the transmitting power and permanence of type are those of the 
female. But this is a very different thing from saying that the 
female sex is incapable of progress, or that man is destined to 
develop indefinitely, leaving woman constantly farther and farther 
intherear. Does the class of philosophers to which reference has 
been made look forward to a time when woman shall become as 
insignificant an object compared to man as the male spider is com- 
pared to the female? This would be the logical outcome of their 
argument if based upon the relative variability of the male sex. 

We have now seen that, whether we contemplate the higher 
animals, among which male superiority prevails, or the lower 
forms, among which female superiority prevails, the argument 
from biology that the existing relations between the sexes in the 
human race are precisely what nature intended them to be, that 
they ought not to be disturbed and cannot be improved, leads, 
when carried to its logical conclusion, to a palpable absurdity. 
But have we, then, profited nothing by the thoughtful contempla- 
tion of the subject from these two points of view? Those who 
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rightly interpret the facts cannot avoid learning a most important 
lesson from each of these lines of inquiry. From the first the truth 
comes clearly forth that the relations of the sexes among the higher 
animals are widely abnormal, warped, and strained by a long line 
of curious influences, chiefly psychic, which are incident to the de- 
velopment of animal organisms under the competitive principle 
that prevails throughout nature. From the second comes now 
into full view the still more important truth with which we first set 
out, that the female sex is primary in point both of origin and of 
importance in the history and economy of organic life. And as 
life is the highest product of nature and human life the highest 
type of life, it follows that the grandest fact in nature is woman. 

But we have learned even more than this, that which is cer- 
tainly of more practical value. We have learned how to carry 
forward the progress of development so far advanced by the un- 
conscious agencies of nature. Accepting evolution as we must, 
recognizing heredity as the distinctive attribute of the female 
sex, it becomes clear that it must be from the steady advance of 
woman rather than from the uncertain fluctuations of man that 
the sure and solid progress of the future is tocome. The attempt 
to move the whole race forward by elevating only the sex that 
represents the principle of instability, has long enough been tried. 
The many cases of superior men the sons of superior mothers, 
coupled with the many more cases of degenerate sons of supe- 
rior sires, have taught us over and over again that the way to 
civilize the race is to civilize woman. And now, thanks to 
science, we see why this is so. Woman is the unchanging trunk 
of the great genealogic tree; while man, with all his vaunted 
superiority, is but a branch, a grafted scion, as it were, whose ac- 
quired qualities die with the individual, while those of woman 
are handed on to futurity. Woman is the race, and the race can 
be raised up only as she is raised up. There is no fixed rule by 
which Nature has intended that one sex should excel the other, 
any more than there is any fixed point beyond which either can- 
not further develop. Nature has no intentions, and evolution 
has no limits. | True science teaches that the elevation of woman 
is the only sure road to the evolution of man.\ 

Lester F. Warp. 











HOW THE TARIFF AFFECTS INDUSTRY. 


THE mandate of the Constitution that direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the States according to population, is practically 
equivalent to a mandate to this generation that the federal rev- 
enues shall not be raised by direct taxes. 

The demands of those who for twenty-five years have dictated 
legislation and influenced, if not controlled, elections, have caused 
the repeal of all the internal taxes except those on distilled 
spirits, malt liquors, tobacco, and State bank-notes. The oleo- 
margarine tax is only an apparent exception, for this tax is in- 
dubitably not for revenue, and is an application of the principle 
of protection—that is, of discrimination in favor of a certain class 
as against other classes—to internal taxation and as between 
American industries. 

Nor is it possible to multiply the subjects of internal taxation ; 
the present tendency is to the gradual curtailment of that system, 
with the purpose ultimately of its extinction. It has been 
harshly and unwisely administered. It has been so administered 
as to create irritation and opposition, and no doubt arbitrary and 
cruel acts have been done under the pretence of its execution. 
It is based on the conception, and administered in accordance 
with the idea, that all persons engaged in the manufacture of 
spirits, malt liquors, and tobacco were dishonest. Unnecessary 
and annoying restrictions, narrow and arbitrary rules, rigorous 
exercise of power, have made the system unpopular. The offi- 
cers in charge of the system have stood in the way of all liberal 
amendments, and those members of Congress who desire the per- 
petuation of high protective duties or the abolishment of the 
internal revenue refuse to permit such legislative amendments as 
might render the system popular and thereby permanent. 

The tax of 90 cents per gallon on spirits—a tax of 500 per 
cent. on prime cost—and the unjust requirements as to the bond- 
ing period, are preserved in part by those who desire to repeal the 
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whole system; for they are assured that a lower tax and a wise 
and liberal system of bonding, warehousing, and collection would 
render permanent the raising of that much revenue from spirits. 
A wise reform of our laws as to internal taxation is perhaps 
impossible at present. Its first necessity is that there shall be a 
recognition by Congress that the American people intend to 
revise the tariff taxation before they will permit the repeal of 
these internal taxes, and that the burdens left by the war in the 
form of bonded debt and pension rolls must in part be met by 
these taxes. If this can once be realized by Congress, the 
proper amendments will be made, and the reformation of this 
branch of federal taxation can then be accomplished. 

It is certain that the larger part of the revenues of the govern- 
ment must be raised by customs duties on imported merchandise. 
The income imperatively required, without excessive appropria- 
tions or the squandering of the public monies, cannot be less than 
$310,000,000, of which the larger part will be gathered from 
tariff taxation. All indirect taxation is expensive in its inciden- 
tal burdens, and all duties tend to the creation of fraud in 
importations. The bulk of our present duties is a tax on pro- 
duction, and therefore is added to the cost of production, on 
which the various profits of those who handle the merchandise 
must be made; so that ultimately, as a rule, the consumer is 
mulect not only with the tax, but with its accumulated profits. 
This cannot be prevented; it is inherent and unavoidable in the 
nature of the case. 

The higher the duty the greater the temptation to every form 
of evasion, legitimate or fraudulent; and at present these evasions 
under each head are very numerous. The frauds practiced or 
attempted are almost innumerable, while the legitimate evasions 
are also numerous. Here is an example of such evasion. The 
Act of 1883 imposed “on wire rods wound in coils and loops, 
not lighter than No. 5 wire guage, valued at 34 cents or less 
per lb., ct. per lb.; and on wire rods of steel, not elsewhere 
specified, 45 per cent.” By skilful undervaluation wire rods No. 
6 were imported at a lower rate than No.5; and at once the 
foreign manufacturer made his rods No. 6, so that in 1887, 247, 
730,164 lbs of No. 6 were imported, to about 86,964,673 lbs. of 
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wire rods not lighter than No.5. And the contest before the 
50th Congress between the wire-rod manufacturers and the wire 
manufacturers illustrates at once the inequalities, injuries, and 
burdens of the present tariff. The temptation to fraud is so great 
under the present act that the dishonest importer has largely 
the advantage over the honest importer. In some branches of 
trade there are no longer American importers but only consignees 
of foreign houses, and in some cases the very rate of duty which 
was meant to be prohibitory has tempted to such successful fraud 
as to increase the importation of the article. These frauds beget 
counter-frauds in the manufacturers, and undervaluation is met 
by adulteration; and as the dishonest importer can undersell the 
honest importer, so the dishonest manufacturer can drive the 
honest manufacturer to the wall. Nor does fraud stop here; it 
enters into the Custom House and debauches the public official 
entrusted with the execution of the law. The rate, having been 
originally dictated by private interest and secured by combined 
effort, is practically varied in its collection by fraud; but the 
burdens remain on the consumer and tax-payer. I do not mean 
to say by any means that the majority of importers, manufac- 
turers, or officials are guilty of fraud; only that fraud is fre- 
quent; that it is the natural and inevitable fruit of the present 
law, and the constant accompaniment of high tariff rates. 

The 47th Congress was Republican, and the clamor for the 
revision of the tariff drove it to the creation of the Tariff Com- 
mission, which was wholly controlled by the views of “those 
interested ’’—to use the ordinary and accurate phrase employed to 
describe those by whom our tariff legislation has been dictated 
and for whose benefit it was enacted. Yet those interested 
were dissatisfied with the report of that Commission, and the 
Senate, also in the same interest, in violation of the true intent 
and spirit of the Constitution, which invests the House with the 
power of originating revenue bills, formulated the present bill, 
which was pushed through under a change in the rules. The full 
effect of this usurpation by the Senate upon the privileges of the 
House has not yet been felt. The precedent then established by 
the Republican Party will be followed by the present Senate, and 
the question of tariff revision may be complicated with the grave 
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question of the prerogative of the House of Representatives; and 
this once earnestly discussed and subjected to the calcium light 
of public passion, will reveal the inequalities in Senatorial repre- 
sentation and power, which may demand rectification in the 
future. An act with such a history could not be accepted as a 
settlement. Full of inequalities, illogical in many of its require- 
ments, loosely drawn in some of its provisions, excessive in its 
rates, it will be a monument to the Congress which enacted it. 
Its wisdom may be illustrated by the worsted schedule. 

The same party which enacted this act so tied our hands as to 
leave the government no power to call in the 4’s and 44’s, so that 
when all the 3 per cents were called in there was no legitimate 
use for the surplus remaining after the actual expenses of the 
government were paid, except the payment of the undue bonds, 
which were at an enormous premium. This was the predicament 
the Republican Party had driven the government into: its bonds 
undue and not subject to call and bearing a large premium; its 
income by unequal taxation over one hundred millions of dollars 
in excess of its proper needs. The simple remedy, to any plain 
man, would have been the reduction of taxation by this redundant 
hundred millions; and this is the only wise remedy. 

But when Congress undertook to select the subjects upon 
which it would reduce or remove duties, it was met by the com- 
bined opposition of those interested against any reduction what- 
ever. Not even could the sugar duty then be touched, for it 
was claimed that the sugar interest was in the combination; and 
it is only since Louisiana has indicated its purpose to stand by 
the Mills bill and the Democratic Party, that it has been discov- 
ered that the sugar duty is improper and ought to be repealed, 
or very much reduced. 

The Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee 
agreed: 1. That not only should the revenues be reduced, but 
that this should be done by the reduction of taxation, by the re- 
duction of duties; not by the increase of taxation, by diverting 
the money from the public treasury to the pockets of those 
interested. 2. That the free list should be enlarged by placing 
thereon so far as could be justly done (a) the necessities 
of life, e. g. salt, lumber etc.; (b) the crude material needed by 
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manufacturers, e. g. wool, flax, hemp, ete.; (c) partly manufac- 
tured materials usable only in farther manufacture, e. g. tin-plate. 
8. That in reducing duties the abatement should be so moderate 
as to leave a duty greater than the fair difference in the possible 
cost here and abroad, and yet only to such extent as would 
enable the American consumer to protect himself by importation 
from extortion practiced by means of combination. 4. To leave 
untouched such schedules as either were luxuries, or were so 
complicated with other interests as to create antagonisms. 

The Mills bill was the result. The modifications made by the 
Democratic caucus were not very important, and were in the 
aggregate less than 6 per cent. of the reduction by alterations in 
duties. The average duty on the articles reduced by the Mills 
bill is under the present law 64.84 per cent; under the Mills bill 
48.28 per cent. The value of our imports of merchandise in the 
fiscal year 1887-88 was $683,418,980.70, but the value of those 
articles the duties on which are reduced by the Mills bill was 
only $179,363,722.56. 

There will be, if the Mills bill becomes a law, a renewal of the 
experiment made in cotton, silk, leather, and various other man- 
ufactures—that of free crude material for our manufacturers. We 
enlarge the lumber free list, and we give wool, flax, hemp, jute, 
manilla, sunn, sisal, and tinned plate free of duty to the American 
manufacturer. This is a distinct advance upon the Walker 
tariff, and is of importance. Here in my judgment is the greatest 
value of the Mills bill. These materials will be made free 
whether the 50th Congress acts or not. This advance is 
beyond doubt. On this basis alone can our manufacturers hold 
the “ home market” against their foreign competitors; this is the 
absolute requisite of the prosperity of those engaged in the man- 
ufacture of the products composed of these materials. We raise 
perhaps 10,000 tons of the fibers which are classed with flax, 
hemp, ete., and we use over 210,000 tons; we use 570,643,389 
pounds of tin-plate, and we do not make a pound; we require 
600,000,000 Ibs. of wool, and produce about 265,000,000 Ibs. 
Our foreign competitors have free materials, which carries with 
it free selection; and we must obtain materials on the same terms 
or be beaten in the contest. This change will give stability and 
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peace to the industries based on these materials, and only thus will 
they have that stability. And this change will reduce the capi- 
tal necessary to the establishment and management of such en- 
terprises, and enable the factories to give twelve months’ labor to 
the wage-worker. It will gradually prevent the importation of 
the finished product by having it supplanted by the American 
product. The day will soon come under such a law when an 
English suit of woolen goods will be as rare in America as a 
pair of English shoes now are. 

The greatest of all products, which in this country must have 
its daily sale, and that for cash, is labor. Whoever else may 
retain his goods or wares in barns, or granaries, or warehouses, 
he who has nought but labor must sell it, and that for cash, so 
that the daily bread which depends upon the daily wage may be 
given to those whom God has put upon him to support. Com- 
petition alone can furnish a profitable market for labor; not that 
ruinous competition which the stimulus of a forced and unnatural 
system produces, but the natural competition which grows out of 
the development of a country and the necessity of a daily supply 
of its daily wants. The wage-worker demands that we shall frame 
such a system, if it be within our power to do so, as will furnish 
twelve months’ labor for twelve months’ pay. As things stand 
now, whatever other advantages may be claimed for the present 
system, no fair man will deny that in all the great “ protected ” 
industries there can be but seven months of labor, or at least 
seven months’ pay, for twelve months’ labor; fur in seven months, 
when these factories run at their full capacity, they turn out 
twelve months’ supply for the market they have, so that they 
give to their operatives the option of seven months’ labor, at fair 
prices for the labor, to secure twelve months’ living, or let them 
work the whole twelve months, but only at such rates as would 
in the aggregate amount to seven months’ pay. 

A protective tariff does not, and in the nature of the case can- 
not, fix the wages of labor. Labor, like all commodities, will, 
under the operation of the law of supply and demand, command 
its worth in the market where it is for sale; and all that legisla- 
tion can possibly accomplish is to interfere with the natural 
operation of this law, and so far as it does this only harm can ensue. 
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Canada, the United States, and Mexico have protective tariffs, 
but the price of labor is not uniform in any section of the conti- 
nent; it differs in every Province of Canada, in almost every 
State of the United States, and in the various parts of Mexico. 
If there is demand for labor equal to or greater than the sup- 
ply, then labor is profitably paid; and if combinations of capital 
to force labor to sell itself at prices fixed by the combination 
cannot be successfully formed, then labor will be free to make 
its own bargains. But if the market be so restricted that the 
supply of labor exceeds the demand, or if capital is enabled to 
combine to prevent competition, then labor must be sold at the 
price fixed by the employer. Now, our present system does 
both; it restricts the market to be supplied by our labor, and it 
enables the manufacturers to fix the price they will pay to labor. 
Whenever the duty is high enough to prevent foreign competi- 
tion, then the operative making, and the consumer purchasing, 
those “ protected’ fabrics are in the power of the manufacturer. 
No organization of labor, no Knights of Labor, can break such 
shackles; the “strikes ” give only assistance to the “ trusts,” which 
own the market. The only relief is in Congress, by the reduc- 
tion of duty to the competitive point. We are in morals the 
partner of every combination rendered possible by the tariff. 
There may be no reform in our tax laws effected by this Con- 
gress; but there has been aroused a universal interest in these 
economic questions, and as they are studied and as they come to 
be understood, there will be reforms—perhaps revolution. | 
believe that the reduction of taxation and the revision of the 
tariff must be done with a constant remembrance that systems 
long established cannot be readily changed; that in the progress 
of years investments were made, habits formed, and combinations 
entered into that need time, care, and patience to reform. And 
also in a country like this, with a territory so large, interests so 
diversified, industries so varied, and with its peculiar political 
institutions and modes of transacting public business, there are 
grave practical difficulties in the way of any reform. Combina- 
tions of capital; leagued associations of the interested, who by 
the present system are enriched at the expense of the many; 
sectional industries; political positions dependent on local inter- 
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ests ; slender majorities—these are factors in legislation which have 





largely influenced, if not actually controlled, the legislation of 
the past twenty-five years on this matter of tariff taxation. 

The power and the right of taxation in a free country are 
co-extensive; but the right of taxation being granted to the 
government as the means of meeting its expenses, taxation is 
solely a revenue power. The power to regulate commerce is 
not a grant of power to tax, nor does it include it, either as 
regards commerce between the States or between us and foreign 
nations. The right of eminent domain, the right to exact civic 
duties or to require military service, and to lay taxes, are alike 
limited by the necessities of the government, and ought to be 
exercised only for public purposes. 

Each citizen ought to bear his share of the public burdens 
and only his share, whether of personal service or of money; and 
the public burdens ought to be so imposed as to secure this im- 
partial service so far as may be practicable. And while it may 
be impossible so to levy and collect taxes as to secure this impar- 
tiality, it can be kept steadily in view; and in selecting the 
subjects and adopting the modes of taxation, we must keep this 
fundamental limitation upon our power constantly before us, so 
that the increased cost to the citizen thereby caused shall go to 
the government, and so that this increased cost shall cause as 
small additional burden to labor as possible. 

In 1866 we received from internal revenue taxation $310, 
906,984.17, from about 240 different sources of taxation. Of this 
sum spirits furnished 10.7 per cent., fermented liquors 1.68 per 
cent., and tobacco 5.32 per cent. From this long schedule of 
sources of revenue all have been taken except spirits, fermented 
liquors, and tobacco; and as spirits and tobacco are now taxed at 
lower rates than then, perhaps 90 per cent. of the internal rev- 
enue has been given up. During the years when this taxation 
was heaviest the tariff rates were raised, on the plea of compen- 
sating the manufacturers for certain burdens imposed by the 
internal revenue taxation. But those rates remain, although the 
burdens have long been removed. 

The war taxes consisted of increased tariff rates and the in- 
ternal revenue taxation, and the return to the taxation of peace 
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ought to have been by the equal reduction of tariff rates and 
internal taxation. But skillful and concerted action of those 
interested used the reduction of revenue by successive repeals of 
statutes imposing internal taxation to prevent revision of the 
tariff or reduction of tariff rates. During the same twenty years 
the additions made to the free list from dutiable articles have 
been made in the same interest. Wherever the duty was a tax 
paid to the government, and not a bounty to some favored class, 
it was repealed or lowered. The revenues were lessened, but 
the burdens to the taxpayer and the subsidies to the protected 
classes were not proportionately reduced, while all the obstruc- 
tions to free intercourse and to the natural development of com- 
merce are left. 

Thirty years ago the American flag was seen in every port. 
In our bottoms outgoing cargoes paid freight to our ship-owners, 
and incoming cargoes added to the profits of the trip. Our in- 
surance companies during those years obtained the premiums on 
those cargoes. Our warehousemen received the commissions for 
their storage. Our merchants made the profits on the exchange 
of these goods. We sold in the foreign markets in which we 
were able to buy. We sold ata reasonable profit, we bought at 
a fair price. The materials which we obtained in exchange for 
our manufactured products we turned into new products, and our 
laborers obtained the profit of the wages thereby occasioned. 
And so, year by year, as this commerce grew our wealth accu- 
mulated. 

All this has been changed. Partly the change has been 
caused by the substitution of the iron vessel for the wooden vessel, 
but largely too by a system of taxation which rendered it impos- 
sible for an American to carry on trade with a foreigner. You 
cannot sell at advantage where you cannot buy at a profit. 
While barter in the old mode, where one man traded his grain 
for another man’s cloth, has apparently passed away, all the com- 
merce of the world is equally barter now as it was then. No 
man can buy unless some man will buy from him that which he 
has to sell. No man can sell unless he can buy from the person 
to whom he sells, directly or indirectly. Besides that, there is a 
profit which is enormous from the mere handling, if I may so ex- 
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press it, of trade. As civilization increases, in the mere bringing 
to the consumer that which the producer has made, and returning 
to the producer that which the consumer has paid, there is a 
large profit. He who transports these goods, he who insures 
them, he who guarantees the credit involved in the transaction, 
he who manages the business of the exchange, becomes as neces- 
sary as the weaver or the manufacturer, and must have his share 
of the cost of production and profit of the transaction. 

In levying taxes we ought to try so to levy them as to be 
just; in such a way that, so far as possible, they shall be paid out 
of the net surplus of the country; and so that they shall be vol- 
untarily paid. And while this is practically impossible with 
exact precision, it is not impossible to keep this end steadily in 
view. Tax-reform will come with sure and gradual strides 
whenever Congress shall exercise its power of taxation solely for 
public ends and only for governmental purposes; and such a 
Congress will convene when the taxpayers shall select as well as 
elect the members. 

W.C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
19 











AFTER US—WHAT? 


THE answer of many is, the deluge. Indeed, not a few de- 
clare that the deluge is already upon us. In their view the 
heavens are black with omens of disaster, the fountains of the 
great deep are broken up, and the forty days’ rain has actually 
set in. Modern society, they insist, is far gone in the process of 
disintegration. In so saying I have not especially in mind the 
opinions and predictions of the prophets of that philosophical 
system known as pessimism. It is of small consequence that 
Schopenhauer holds that “for the human race, always tending 
from bad to worse, there is no prospect but ever deepening con- 
fusion and wretchedness’’; and that Von Hartmann, in the same 
dismal strain, declares that “existence is unspeakably wretched, 
and society will ever grow worse.” These eccentricities of opin- 
ion, though based upon an elaborate philosophy, need not give 
us much concern, even if we have to admit that they have con- 
tributed some support to the idea that modern society is mori- 
bund. More serious indications of the prevalence of this idea are 
to be found in the despairing tone and spirit of a good deal of 
our literature, especially novels and poetry; in the violently 
splenetic vaticinations of such sages as Carlyle and Ruskin; in 
the simple skepticism and negation characteristic of recent science ; 
and in the vague, unformulated expectations of multitudes of 
dissatisfied persons in the humbler walks of life. At the age 
of seventy-seven Carlyle wrote: “ More dreary, barren, base, and 
ugly seem to me all the aspects of this poor, diminishing, quack 
world, doomed to a death which one can only wish to be speedy.” 
In his later “ Locksley Hall,” Tennyson seems to have proclaimed 
our progress but regress, and our boasted cosmos mere chaos. 
Count Tolstoi avows the belief that “the edifice of civil society, 
erected by the toil and energy of countless generations, is a 
crumbling ruin.” More painfully significant than anything else 
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is the fact that anxiety, not to say despair, about the future is 
more or less in the air. 

Now, is this somewhat prevalent conviction or feeling that 
society is threatened with convulsion well founded? Are we on 
the edge of a social cataclysm? It is pertinent to recall the fact 
that revolutions which may justly be styled social catastrophes 
have been of rare occurrence in the world’s history, while revolu- 
tions whose effects have been great, but not convulsive and epoch- 
making, have been numerous. Various notable events which at 
first clance might seem entitled to the epoch-making distinction, 
would not stand the test of rigid scrutiny. Without pausing to 
justify the averment, | may say that we are reduced to the recog- 
nition of but three proper catacly sms in the history of the modern 
world; that is, convulsions which really engulfed an existing 
order of things and introduced a new order. 

The first of these was the conquest of Rome by the northern 
barbarians. This event had long been preparing in the deepen- 
ing corruption of Roman society, and the ever advancing en- 
croachments of those resolute warriors. The swelling waters of 
this genuine deluge culminated in the overthrow of Rome, about 
the middle of the fifth century. But they left a rich deposit on 
the barren soil of the prostrate empire out of which in due time 
grew and ripened the fruits of a better civilization. In the new 
order of things that slowly emerged from the abyss of universal 
ignorance and disorder, finally appeared that blended sense of 
personal freedom and responsibility which has been the germinal 
principle of modern progress. The better elements of the 
wrecked Roman civilization, such as Christian institutions, law, 
and municipal government, survived the flood, and combined 
with German manhood and love of liberty to breed a race fitted 
to renew the fortunes of the world. 

The second cataclysm in history, like the first, was the inevi- 
table result of obvious causes that had long been tending to a 
social upheaval. Great inventions, great discoveries, the wide 
diffusion of learning, stimulated at length by the fall of Constan- 
tinople, gave a vast expansion to the human horizon, and set 
the minds of men in a ferment of unrest and inquiry. The old 
medieval bottles could no longer bear the strain of the new wine 
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with which they had been filled, and they at last burst in that 
explosion which we call the Reformation. In that explosion, old 
ideas, old faiths, old institutions, the supremacy of the church, 
the tyranny of Aristotle, the oppression of feudalism, all perished, 
or received wounds from which they slowly bled to death. lew 
forms of Christianity, new at least since the earliest centuries, 
new laws, above all a new spirit of self-assertion and investi- 
gation resulting in the splendid triumphs of modern science—these 
were the signs of a genuine renascence for society. 

The last great convulsion in the civilized world was coinci- 
dent with and consequent upon the French Revolution. This 
Revolution was indeed little else than the carrying out, in a deli- 
rium of passion, of the principles and spirit of the Reformation. 
Out of that crash in which the French blind Samson pulled down, 
along with hoary systems of chartered oppression, much that was 
fairest and best, issued forces which changed the face not of France 
only, but of Christendom, and are still intensely operative for 
good and ill. 

It is to be observed that all these periods of paroxysm and 
change, the signs of whose approach filled wise and good men 
with terrible forebodings, proved in the end highly beneficent. 
The world has been, in each instance, a better world because of 
their occurrence. It is clear that over the débris of fallen thrones 
and dismantled institutions society has ever been steadily mount- 
ing to higher levels of knowledge and order. It is also to be ob- 
served that a common if not invariable cause of disturbance 
resulting in these commotions has been the dissatisfaction of 
the humbler classes with their lot, and the uniform outcome of 
them has been the wider emancipation and more distinct eleva- 
tion of these classes. 

The question now recurs, Are we on the -brink of another 
seismic movement of society? Do the signs, fairly read, betoken 
a breakdown in the present social order, to be succeeded, perhaps 
by chaos, perhaps by another step upward? 

It will be admitted on all hands that the chief cohesive and 
regulative forces in the present constitution of society are reli- 
gion, philosophy, government, and a fair degree of contentment 





among those styled the common people—the great majority in 
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any country. So long as these forces are easily dominant, so 
long as they are not in violent disagreement with themselves or 
one another, and the masses have no incurable sense of outrage, 
things may be expected to move smoothly in their present 
grooves, or at least without alarming interruptions. 

The disruptive forces that may threaten the foundations of 
established order are skepticism in religion, revolutionary sys- 
tems of philosophy, unjust and corrupt government, and radical 
wrongs in the social organization such as warrant a deep and 
explosive discontent among the laboring ciasses. Are the co- 
hesive forces of our civilization so relaxed, and its disruptive 
forces so active, as to menace us with convulsion? 

Take religion. None will deny that Christianity is the 
great bond of modern society, and a main factor in modern civili- 
zation. We call the enlightened and progressive portion of our 
globe “ Christendom,” and this name implies the supreme influence 
of Christianity in differentiating it from other portions regarded 
as barbarous or semi-civilized. It is beyond dispute that many 
of the strongest roots of our civil and social life are found in the 
religion of the Bible, and that our laws, institutions, customs, 
and habits of thought are a direct outgrowth from these roots. 
It is difficult to overestimate the part which Christian ideas have 
played in building up and cementing the structure of our exist- 
ing civilization. To change the figure, we may say that Chris- 
tianity forms the very atmosphere in which modern society has 
lived and moved and had its being. Now, it would seem simply 
inevitable that a general loss of faith in God and revealed reli- 
gion should go far to disrupt and dismember society. The wide, 
not to say universal, prevalence of atheism, in any of its forms 
of pure materialism, secularism, positivism, agnosticism, or 
pantheism, would not merely disintegrate our social fabric, but 
undermine its very foundations and bring on a disastrous crash. 
The annihilation of all religious faith would destroy the most 
effective restraints on vicious desire and the noblest incitements 
to virtuous conduct; worse yet, if possible, it would wither human 
life at its root, and leave it a sapless, blasted, and barren tree. 
The stimulus of hope, the play of idealization, the sweetness of 
resignation, the upward struggle toward spiritual standards, 
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would soon be impossible in such a vacuum as would be conse- 
quent on the denial of God. Indeed, atheism would end in a 
pessimism in which the continued propagation of the race might 
seem a mere superfluous cruelty. To this complexion things 
have actually come in the speculations of certain contemporary 
French novelists and savants, who treat of religion and love as 
illusions or enchantments, and represent our modern progress as 
a condition of disillusionment or disenchantment which leaves life 
an arid desert. To forecast the state of an utterly godless society 
would be a forlorn undertaking. It is possible, indeed, that in such 
a society morality might survive among the educated and re- 
fined; but for the masses no such hope can rationally be enter- 
tained. I am aware that we have not much historical and experi- 
mental knowledge to guide our conclusions in this matter, since 
religion, in some form, has hitherto been an almost constant fac- 
tor in the progress of the race, and atheism only a sporadic and 
temporary development confined mainly to the philos yphie few. 
What little historical illustration we have, however, as in the 
later Roman annals and in the carnival of the French Revolution, 
is anything but reassuring. 

For those who hold with me as to the effects of atheism on 
man’s future, the burning question evidently is, What is the re- 
ligious outlook? Have the propagandists of disbelief really dis- 


credited the divine existence and the authority of the Bible? or 


is there serious ground for apprehending that they may do so? 
My confident answer is, No. In so replying I do not forget, or 
disguise to myself, the startling progress which atheism has made 
and is still making in our generation. Not a few of the leading 
thinkers of the day, comprising some of the most brilliant men in 
science and literature, are its bold and uncompromising advocates, 
and display a proselytizing zeal worthy of Christian missionaries. 
From this select intellectual circle atheism has percolated down 
through all the strata of society, until in the shape of secularism 
it has become the creed or no-creed of vast bodies of working 
people. All this no doubt is sufficiently alarming, especially the 
fact that so many of the humbler classes are breaking with the 
church and the Bible. But still, when calmly viewed, I cannot 
think that the present condition of Christendom foreshadows any- 
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thing like a general and permanent renunciation of the old reli- 
gious convictions. Christianity is simply having her ever-renewed 





combat with unbelief—modified in every century by special con- 
ditions—inevitably modified in ours by the sadden and immense 
progress of science. She has triumphantly survived all previous 
conflicts of a similar sort, and this fact lends confirmation to the 
belief that she will survive the present struggle. Indeed, there 
have been several periods in which disbelief was relatively more 
prevalent and more confident than it now is. So was it in Eng- 
land when Bishop Butler breasted its sweeping tide with his im- 
mortal “Analogy.” So was it in this country when the infidelity 
of Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson poisoned many of our 
colleges and infected the remotest rural districts. 

Of course in the rapid review which I am now attempting 
of a large field of inquiry, it would be impossible to give any 
adequate treatment of the theistic argument. That argument is 
wide in its scope, complex in its structure, and cumulative in its 
force. It is more than a three-fold cord, though its main strands 
are the argument from events and phenomena to a First Cause, 
or the cosmological; the argument from order and adaptation in 
the universe to a supreme presiding intelligence and will, or the 
teleological; and the argument from man’s reason, conscience, 
and will to a being who is at once creator, lawgiver, and end, or 
the moral. The decisive theistic proof, however, and that which 
especially suits my present purpose, is the fact that the idea 
of God is with man an instinct and intuition. It belongs to 
the category of his fundamental and necessary beliefs. He is 
essentially a religious being, and he must worship. The idea of 
God underlies, and is implied in, all his knowledge. Indeed, it is 
scarcely going too far to affirm that he cannot think without 
thinking God. Until human nature becomes something quite 
other than it is, general and prolonged lapses into atheism may 
safely be regarded as impossible. Reactions will be sure to suc- 
ceed paroxysms of unbelief. The human mind and heart will re- 
fuse to remain long without God and without hope. It is well 
known that Comte, recognizing at last the indestructibility of the 


religious instinct, supplemented the cold negations of his system 
with a cult which he styled the “ Religion of Humanity.” He 
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made a God or “ Great Being” out of “ the abstract of humanity, 
conceived as a kind of personality.” John Stuart Mill, in like 
manner, turned his wife’s grave into a religious shrine. 

Besides, if it must be admitted that the old religious convic- 
tions are widely shaken, it is also demonstrable that Christianity 
was never so confident, practical, and aggressive as she is at this 
moment, and never before made such rapid strides in the con- 
quest of the world. Her courageous front and steady advance 
on all the lines of beneficent conflict are anything but signs of 
conscious weakness and anticipated disaster. It may be that the 
results of progress in science and in historical criticism will re- 
quire some modification of our traditional interpretations of Serip- 
ture, some readjustments in the scheme of Christian evidences, 
and possibly a revised statement of some theological dogmas; 
but that the permanent hold of the religion of the Bible on the 
minds and consciences of men is seriously imperiled, may be 
pronounced the mere hope of her too eager enemies, or the fancy 
of her foolishly timid friends. 

Philosophy and religion stand to one another in the closest 
and most sympathetic relations. Sir William Hamilton has 
strikingly said that no difficulty ever emerged in the latter which 
had not first emerged in the former. Skepticism in the one 
means skepticism in the other. Errors in one breed errors in the 
other, and when both are corrupted society is sure to become 
unsound at its very center and core. What in the philosophy 
of our day is most characteristic and most disquieting, especially 
so far as the prospects of the race are concerned, is its strong ten- 
dency to materialism, a system whose general acceptance implies 
atheism in religion, utilitarianism in morals, and anarchy or des- 
potism in politics. With the distinction between mind and mat- 
ter effaced, with the world explained in the terms of matter, and 
“everything in nature, including life, thought, poetry, religion, 
resolved into combinations and motions of matter, a world is 
left in which reason, morality, and religion have been got rid of 
—a world not worth having.” It is not dogmatism, but the sim- 
ple dictate of a common-sense philosophy, to affirm that the dis- 
tinction between mind and matter is radical and indelible, and 
that human nature may be relied upon to resent and reject a the- 
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ory of man and the universe which flatly contradicts its most 
primary and tenacious convictions. 

The causes and attractions of materialism are sufficiently ob- 
vious. The physical and biological sciences, which have re- 
cently made such brilliant progress and justly excite an absorbing 
interest, have steadily brought the facts and phenomena of nature 
to a simpler order and under the control of a few comprehensive 
laws. Materialism, taking advantage of this result, flatters the 
mind with the promise of absolute unity in its explanation of the 
world. It presents itself as an intelligible system of monism, 
in which all things, including man and mind, are accounted for 
by a single principle or substance. But considerable as is the 
apparent strength of materialism, and alluring in some respects as 
are its claims, it fails and must ever fail as a satisfactory and final 
philosophy. It assumes without proof, or the possibility of proof, 
the eternity and self-existence of matter. It gives no consistent 
account of what is called force, and of the relation between mat- 
ter and force. It fails to explain the origin of life, and leaves an 
unbridged chasm between the inorganic and the organic, the 
dead and the living, above all between molecular changes and 
the faculties of mind. It contradicts the first datwm of human 
consciousness, the distinction and contrast between body and 
spirit, the me and the not-me. It ignores or annihilates our 
moral nature, with its categorical imperative as to right and 
wrong, its spontaneity and freedom of choice, and its sense of 
responsibility for its choices and conduct. It leaves our spiritual 
yearnings with no realities answering to their crying demands. 
Having denied the existence of God and man’s possession of a 
soul, it of course makes light of the idea of immortality. In its 
dismal and degrading creed sense bounds all and death ends all. 
Such a philosophy as this cannot be anything else than a bad 
fashion that will soon be discarded. Like most fashions it is 
very old. It has been revived from century to century, always 
to be cast aside after a transient season of favor. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances have contributed to give it in our day unusual at- 
tractiveness and dignity, but these cannot long keep it from 
the crowded limbo of rejected systems and speculations. 


In forecasting the future of society it would not do to leave 
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out of the account the probable effects of the evolution phi- 
losophy, so widel¥ accepted by the leading minds of the age. If 
this is to prove a philosophy of pure materialism, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it must entail all the disastrous consequences 
just imputed to that system. But I am quite aware that all 
evolutionists are not materialists; that there are many in fact who 
style themselves Christian evolutionists. So long as the theories 
of evolution are not held as exclusive of God and spirit, there 
is no reason to apprehend that their universal prevalence will 
prove revolutionary. If they should necessitate changes and 
readjustments in a good many opinions, these will be effected 
without serious disturbance. Strangers to fear or jealousy, we 
may bid the evolutionists do their utmost in lifting the vail from 
the secrets of the universe. 

My acquaintance with the evolution philosophy is not suffi- 
cient to warrant me in stating what are its anticipations as to 
the future of society and man. Mr. Herbert Spencer seems 
somewhat wavering and uncertain on this subject. ‘ Change,” 
he says, “does not necessarily imply advance; degradation may 
sometimes follow.” It has seemed to me that so much depends 
in the evolution philosophy on unpredictable conditions, that it 
supplies no stable ground for calculations with regard to man’s 
destiny. Is he to develop still upward into a higher order of 


being, 





a supernatural order, we might say, if that word super- 
natural were not ruled out of the evolution vocabulary? Or, op- 
pressed by some unforeseen and unfavorable environment, will 
he turn downward and slowly degenerate? Or, may not he and 
his earthly habitation suddenly collapse into chaos, and both be- 
gin again the eternal round of development ? What had been 
my own thought on this point recently found unexpected confirma- 
tion from Prof. Huxley in one of his magazine articles. He says: 

**On the evolutionist side we are told to take comfort from the reflec- 
tion that the terrible struggle for existence tends to final good. But it is 
an error to imagine that evolution signifies a constant tendency to in- 
creased perfection. That process undoubtedly involves a constant read- 
justment of the organism to new conditions; but it depends on the nature 
of those conditions whether the direction of the modifications shall be 
downward or upward. Retrogressive is as practicable as progressive 
metamorphosis.” 
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And he goes on to suggest the possibility that our globe by the 
cooling-down process may become uninhabitable for all except 
the lowest forms of life. These speculations wind up the drama 
of earth and man in a last act worse than tragical. 

Among the evolutionists there are, as just intimated, various 
grades and schools. Here, as in other sects, the standard of 
orthodoxy may be uncertain, and differences of opinion on vari- 
ous points may be tolerated. At all events it is reassuring that 
so able a representative of the evolution church as John Fiske— 
whether he ranks as Low, High, or Broad it is not for me to 
determine—finds in its doctrines grounds of the most cheering 
hope for the future. In his very interesting little book, “The 
Destiny of Man,” he literally borrows the glowing language of 
the old Hebrew prophets in describing that destiny. He says, 
in concluding his argument: 


“The future is lighted for us with the radiant colors of hope. Strife 
and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and love shall reign supreme. The 
dream of poets, the lesson of priest and prophet, the inspiration of the 
greatest musician, is confirmed in the light of modern knowledge; and as 
we gird ourselves up for the work of life, we may look forward to the time 
when in the truest sense the kingdoms of the world shall become the king- 
dom of Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever king of kings and lord 
of lords.” 


To which all Christian people will cordially respond, Amen. 

So far as political institutions and forms of government 
enter into our problem, they may be dismissed with a brief 
notice. With the exception of Russia, and possibly Germany 
and Austria, the civil governments of Christendom cannot fairly 
be complained of as monstrously unjust and oppressive. Ab- 
solute monarchy, with its old abuses and arbitrary exactions, is 
rapidly giving place—for the most part has given place—to con- 
stitutional governments which to a fair degree obey and express 
the popular will. Most modern political institutions are pene- 
trated by a liberal spirit, and they are so elastic and adjustable as 
to render their stability compatible with improvement. This is 
emphatically true of the governments of England and America, 
and toward these as a model all other enlightened nations are 


steadily working. Apprehension of a break-up in society brought 
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on by causes lying in this quarter would seem to be quite 
groundless, 

It must be confessed, however, that our most serious indica- 
tion of future trouble is akin to that which I have treated so 
lightly. I refer to the popular unrest of our time, the deep dis- 
content of the masses, springing not so much from dissatisfaction 
with this or that form and administration of government, as from 
hostility to our entire social organization. This discontent is 
startlingly evidenced in the wide diffusion of communistic ideas, 
the lurid rhetoric of radical orators and newspapers, and the ex- 
istence of revolutionary societies which secretly plot against es- 
tablished order and occasionally burst into murder and mob 
violence. What makes the popular unrest of our day more seri- 
ous than ever before, is the fact that it is associated with unu- 
sual intelligence, bases itself upon elaborate philosophies and 
theories of political economy, and has in its ranks thinkers of a 
high order. In the writings of Prince Krapotkin and others 
anarchy is presented as a reasoned belief, a sober realization of 
an ideal social state. These speculations, almost uniformly imply- 
ing atheism, have undoubtedly gained wide currency among the 
working people of many countries, and may well be regarded 
with painful concern. 

But after all I cannot think that these socialistic theories and 
agitations threaten our civilization with great and abrupt changes. 
The number of persons interested in the rights of property is too 
large in most countries to make anything like agrarian revolu- 
tion possible. When popular discontent has the liberty of vent- 
ing itself in speech— a liberty sternly qualified, as at Chicago, 
with occasional applications of the hangman’s rope—we may 
reasonably hope that it will at last quiet down without volcanic 
explosions. What there is just and true in Socialism—-and no 
one will deny that it makes some just complaints and demands— 
will find fair recognition in this large-minded and benevolent age, 
and will finally work itself into law, custom, and institutions. 

While, as I have just intimated, there are real grounds of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the masses, not a few of their com- 
plaints, often uttered as postulates or axioms, are absurdly un- 
just or great exaggerations of the truth. The favorite reproach 
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against our age, that the rich are getting richer and the poor 
poorer, is, so far at least as the poor are concerned, unfounded in 
fact and false in spirit. Giffen, Atkinson, and Wells, not to 
mention other students of social economics, insist that food pro- 
ductions more than keep pace with the progress of population in 
the countries of Christendom; that wages are steadily rising, 
while the purchasing power of money does not decrease; that 
the accumulations of savings banks show a percentage of in- 
crease far in advance of that of fifty years ago. Pauperism in 
most countries is steadily diminishing, and so is crime. From 
a review of all the elements that enter into the problem of social 
economics, the Hon. David A. Wells concludes that “there is 
certainly small basis for pessimistic views respecting the effect on 
the future of recent industrial and social transitions.”’ 

Having thus considered what will be confessed to be the most 
vital and controlling factors in our civilization, and their bearing on 
the future, | may pass without comment certain obtrusive signs 
of evil augury which engage a large share of popular attention. 
We hear much, perhaps none too much, of the monopolistic 
tendencies of the time, culminating in gigantic trusts, of breaches 
of faith, and wide-spread dishonesties which seem to have become 
almost endemic; of the degradation of marriage and the family 
relation as evidenced especially in the facility of divorce; of the 
rapacious greed of gain, and idolatry of mere material good as 
having infected all classes and turned modern life into a race for 
pleasure. These signs, undeniable and deplorable as they are, 
are but the superficial symptoms of diseases which we have seen 
reason to regard as not deadly, and will abate, we may hope, as 
those diseases yield to a proper remedial treatment. 

It has already been remarked that history clearly records the 
fact that all the cataclysms of the past have in the end resulted 
in higher forms of civilization. The old and rotten edifices, 
swept away by social cyclones or conflagrations, have been re- 
placed by fairer and better structures. This confirms the rea- 
sonableness of our hope that the commotions which may await us, 
even if violent and disruptive, will have their outcome on a 
higher plane of attainment and progress. 


It is by no means improbable that very considerable social 
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changes are not far away, and it is the part of wisdom to 
prepare for them. It will be blind folly to resist them when 
clearly right and inevitable, rather than calmly submit to the 
readjustments which they may necessitate. To set the house in 
order in view of probable or even possible contingencies, is the 
simplest dictate of prudence. The chief disturber of society now, 
as in all the past, is the democratic spirit which is ever making 
new complaints and new demands. To these complaints and de- 
mands large concessions on the part of the more favored classes 
will have to be made, concessions which may seem to them al- 
most equivalent to revolution and chaos. Perhaps Count Tolstoi, 
in his strangely erratic principles and practices, may be giving 
the world some valuable lessons in respect to sympathy with the 





poor and lowly, and the methods of applying Christianity to hu- 
man need. While his religion, doctrinally judged, is far from 
Christian, his altruistic devotion and self-sacrifice may well com- 
mand our admiration and study. At all events, whether we like 
it or not, we may accept it as certain that democracy has come 
to stay. All signs import the growing importance of the common 
per yple, the abatement of aristocratic privileges, and a more equal 


4 


distribution of the prizes of life. 
Not less certain is it that science also is here to stay, and it 
may be counted on more and more to mitigate the hard conditions 


dade sn con wads 


of the poor and to contribute to the material welfare and comfort 


of all classes. Science will never solve the riddle of the universe, 4 
nor will it, as some who almost despair of the fortunes of the 
| race venture to suggest, ever restore to nature and man the beauty i 

and hope, the mystery and joy, so utterly lost in a state of so- i 

called religious disillusion. But in the better future which sci- 

ence is helping to introduce, it will be the most potent ally of 

religion in still further elevating and inspiring the race. 

Of religion I have already expressed the conviction that it is 
indestructible, and will never lose its supremacy among the great 


motive and regulative human forces. We may anticipate that 
religion will display new energies and capabilities in meeting the 
new dangers and wants which the future may develop. Chris- 
tianity is at once radical and conservative, progressive and re- 
strictive. It is a spur, a check, and a guide. So far from being 
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exhausted, Christianity has the consciousness of perpetual youth, 
and of resources hardly as yet fully tested. It feels the potency 
while it makes the promise of indefinite reform and progress. 

On the whole, my conclusion with regard to the prospects of 
modern society is one of reassurance and hope. While indulging 
no optimistic dreams and professing no faith in the natural per- 
fectibility of man, I still confidently anticipate for him a steadily 
brightening future. No doubt evil portents abound, and they 
who allow themselves to look only in one direction and at one 
set of indications may easily fall into despair. No doubt the 
era of universal prosperity, peace, and good will is far away. 
Fierce race and class struggles, here and there alarming reactions 
toward tyranny or anarchy, local revolutions in this or that 
nation that may seem for the moment to overturn the very foun- 
dations of order, great and bloody wars calling a continent to 
arms—any or all of these things are possibilities of the near 
future. But it is safe to predict that the human race will 
steadily rise through them to higher and better conditions. 

It seems to me that a rational basis for this prediction has 
been found in those signs and aspects of the times which have 
just been reviewed. I confess, however, that my real confidence 
in the soundness of this prediction has another foundation—the 
promise as well as the existence of God. My hope with regard 
to the destiny of man rises to assurance only in the light of a 
recognized divine presence, order, and providence in human 
affairs; and it touches full assurance only in the recognition of 
the regenerative power of Christianity as a supernatural religion, 
and the validity of those promises in which it points to a millennial 
state as the ultimate goal of man’s destiny. 


J. R. KENDRICK. 











SSOTERIC BROW NINGISM. 


THE poetry of Mr. Browning has had singular fortunes. Re- 
jected at first by the world, his poems became the possession of 
a few friends of romance; then a wider public was induced to 
read them; finally they fell into the hands of people who have 
overbuilt the fairy plot of ground with “societies,” and who 
squabble about texts and meanings like scholiasts or Biblical 
commentators. The last estate of the poems has been worse 
than the first. They have been annexed, as it were, by en- 
thusiasts, who clearly value them chiefly as problems or puz- 
zles, to which they alone possess the key. It is as if Ariadne 
had loved the Labyrinth because she alone had the clue to its 
dark recesses. Now as long as Mr. Browning’s verse is the joy 
of wild societies, and as long as they praise it chiefly because 
they believe that they alone understand it (a belief which gives 
them a happy sense of being wondrous wise), so long the verse 
will fail to find the proper audience of poetry—the young. It is 
not the essence of poetry to be cryptic. Poetry lacks merit just 
in proportion to its need of commentators. It should speak di- 
rectly for itself; it should speak to the ear, the heart, the imagi- 
nation. But the professional devotees of Mr. Browning, an 
irritating band, praise him as one who speaks chiefly to the intel- 
lect. They hunt through him for puzzles and problems, they 
canvass him for “thoughts.” It does not seem to occur to them 
that he, like other poets, is a master of romance; that he appeals 
with perfect clearness and directness to the heart, the fancy, and 
even to the ear. If he did not do this, and do it successfully, 
winningly, with phrases and fancies that haunt the memory, that 
mingle with our musings on love and death and day and night, 
Mr. Browning would be a failure. He would be no worse and no 
better than an obscure mystic, a darkling preacher, the joy of 
coteries ; no better than an artist with an esoteric jargon. Poetry 
of that esoteric sort, adored in a chapel of darkness, has been pop- 
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ular in very early, and in very late decadent periods of verse. 
The old Norsemen, the Alexandrine Greeks, and the confused 
scholars of the European revival of letters have taken pleasure in 
the poetic riddles of the “ Edda,” in the obscurities of Callimachus, 
and the learned fogs of Lycophron. All these exercises of intri- 
cate diction and far-fetched thought are the mistakes of a Muse 
which has lost her way in some mist upon Parnassus. I do not 
mean that all poetry which is not pellucid in thought is necessa- 
rily wrong and a blunder. Poetry may move in a moonlit mist 
to the sound of excellent cadences, and may win us by the mere 
melody and color of the words, by the address to the ear and the 
fancy, while the heart and the emotions are touched only as they 
are touched by music. Coleridge’s ‘“ Kubla Khan” is the re- 
nowned example which proves that this kind of obscurity may 
be beautiful and winning. 

Charles Lamb writes in a letter to Wordsworth (April 26, 
1816): 


**Coleridge is printing ‘Christabel’ by Lord Byron’s recommendation 
to Murray, with what he calls a vision, ‘Kubla Khan,’ which said vision 
he repeats so enchanting|ly that it irradiates and brings heaven and elysian 
bowers into my parlor while he sings or says it ; but there is aia observation, 
‘ Never tell thy dreams,’ and I am almost afraid that ‘Kubla Khan’ is an 
owl that won't bear daylight. I fear lest it should be discovered by the 


lantern of typography and clear reducing to letters no better than nonsense 
or no sense.” 


Lamb’s fear was groundless, and in its own owl-light ‘“ Kubla 
Khan” “sings or says” as deathlessly as the nightingales of 
Heraclitus, for all its obscurity or lack of meaning. But when 
Mr. Browning's verse is difficult or dark, it tertainly does not win 
us by its appeal to the fancy, the ear, almost to the eye, like 
“Kubla Khan.” It is not rich in pictures then, nor eloquent in 
music. Nevertheless it is precisely his darkest, his most involved, 
his least melodious pieces that are the favorites of the societies 
which discuss Mr. Browning, piously “beating the bush and 
never starting the hare.” These worthy but misled admirers do 
the poet injustice by seeking for a cryptic philosophic meaning 
where there neither is nor should be any such meaning at all. 


Let us imagine some young man or woman who takes up 
20 
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“Childe Roland” without having heard any clatter of commentators 
and societies. He or she (he at all events) needs no introduc- 
tion to the piece, and no explanation and no discussion. It is 
a piece of pure romance, a series of the most distinct pictures, a 
summoning into life of the most intelligible emotions, a portion 
of the world of fairy story told again to men and women, not to 
children. Here is an ogre’s tower, full of adventures; here is the 
road to the tower, across a desolate land, strewn with the bodies 
and informed with the memories of those “ who strove in other 
days to pass.” What were the adventures to be achieved in the 
tower? Who knows, who cares. There is an imprisoned prin- 
cess to be released, a giant to be slain, a treasure to be won, an 
elixir of youth to be tasted, gue scais-je? All that is of no mo- 
ment. What is of moment is the romance, the pictures of 
‘**That hoary cripple, with malicious eye 
Askance to watch the working of his lie”’; 
of the starved plain with grass “as scant as hair in leprosy”; of 
the wretched jade browsing there: 
“*I never saw a brute I hated so.” 


Then come the phantasms of memory that will haunt a man 
on a desperate quest; the faces of Cuthbert, of Giles. 


‘‘And some saw faces out of golden youth,” 


says the Laureate in his clear Virgilian style. So the panorama 
runs on, the dreadful brook— 
** how I feared 
To set my foot upon a dead man’s cheek, 
Each step, or feel the spear I thrust to seek 
For hollows, tangled in his hair or beard !” 
Again, 
‘* What bad use was that engine for, that wheel, 
Or brake, not wheel, that harrow fit to reel 
Men's bodies out like silk? with all the air 
Of Tophet’s tool, on earth left unaware, 
Or brought to sharpen its rusty teeth of steel.” 


All these things, and the bulls 


**Crouched like two bulls locked horn in horn in fight,” 
and the 


‘**Round squat turret blind as the fool's heart,” 
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or as the heart of the commentator, make a series of romantic 
pictures, with no cryptic thought or ethical meaning in the mat- 
ter. You might just as well hunt, like Lord Tennyson’s lady in 
the poem, for a moral to the “Sleeping Beauty.” One piece is 
as much a fairy tale as the other, and a child can understand 
either, and any human being with an unperverted fancy can take 
pleasure in both. But the devotees of Mr. Browning try to make 
even this médrchen a puzzle and a problem. 

By the boundless ingenuity of dullness, the abomination of 
desolation of pedantry standing where it ought not, the enchanted 
castle of Mr. Browning’s verse has become nearly as inaccessible 
as the dark tower whither Childe Roland came. The land about 
it is haunted by scarecrow scholiasts, disheveled essayists, male 
and female. 


“‘T never saw a brute I hated so.” 


Their engines of torture, their examination papers, their pam- 
phlets, their proceedings, are thick on the ground as the gins and 
snares of Giant Pope or Giant Despair. A young adventurer 
who loves poetry, and would sojourn in all the caves of Calypso, 
in all the towers of Armida, is frightened away by the pedants 
from the soil which Mr. Browning rules as his demesne. The 
neophyte fears that the palace of the magician will prove as bleak 
as “the round squat turret,” and so it will if he approaches it 
under the guidance of societies and of problem-hunters. Never, 
never, if he followeth with the scholiasts of this world will the 
young adventurer come to the real tower of ivory, to the true 
enchanted castle. “Tis of a fairy architecture, with a hundred 
chapels, turrets, galleries, full of music, hung with tapestries grim 
or gay, pictures of duchesses riding in the greenwood, of wild 
monks reeling home from revels, beautiful ladies happy or un- 
happy, of true friends arm in arm. This enchanted palace is 
peopled with a thousand dreams, faces and figures out of all the 
centuries, Caliban on his isle, and Blougram over his wine, and 
the Disciple dying in the desert, and Venetian ladies with the 
sun staining their yellow locks to a more fiery gold. The palace 
is not hard to find if you turn a deaf ear to the commentator, to 


‘*That hoary cripple with malicious eye,” 
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who will but misguide you if you listen to him. He will be for 
leading you over dry places, seeking sense and finding none, 
where “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau” holds unenvied sway ; he 
will bewilder you in “ Red Cotton Night-Cap Country”; he will 
make you jig dolefully to the fifing of “ Fifine at the Fair.” 
Spurn that hoary cripple, thou girl or boy who lovest verse, and 
follow with me, who am no scholiast, and care not for “ stopped 
endings,” nor philosophy. Depend upon it, Mr. Browning is not 
all a puzzle, nor his Muse merely a sphinx. He is a poet like 
the rest, and what Keats and Scott and Tennyson give you, he 
gives you also, in his own manner and measure, if you take him 
at his best and when he is most himself. 

When is a poet most himself and at his best? Assuredly 
when he is young. If Lord Tennyson were to attain the years 
of the raven, he 


‘** Never could recapture that first fine careless rapture ” 


of his youth, of 1830, 1833, 1841. If all the rest of Lord Tenny- 
son’s works perished, except what we have in the two little 
books of 1830, 1838, and in the two brown volumes of 1841 
(“In Memoriam” was written but not yet published), the world 
would still possess the flower and essence of his genius. The 
same tale is true of Mr. Browning. Give us only the fruits that 
glow and the tunes that chime in his “ Bells and Pomegranates,” 
and we have the best of him, the romantic lyrics, the stuff of 
his “Men and Women.” Now to the young lover of poetry 
who has been frightened away from Mr. Browning by the sybils 
who shriek and the priests who beat their vain cymbals around 
him, interpreting his dark meanings, I would say, read “ Men 
and Women.” Read it without puzzling after problems, or 
grubbing for more than you see on the surface. Read “ Men and 
Women ” as you read “Adonais,” or the “Ode to Autumn,” or 
the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” or the ‘Ancient Mariner,” just 
for the first plain sense, for the romance, for the delight of the 
heart and the fancy, for the human beings who move there, and 
the human emotions. Whoever does this, not being blind and 
deaf to poetry, will be a life-long and grateful admirer of Mr. 
Browning. I do not say that he will ever be fond of “ Red Cot- 
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ton Night-Cap Country,” or of “ Pacchiarotto,” or of “ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies,” or of the “'Transeript”’ of “Agamemnon.” Every poet 
has his defects. Mr. Browning’s have been length—nobody agrees 
less with Poe’s theory that all good poems are short—subtlety, 
eccentricity, and the besetting sin of considering too curiously. 
Even from the poems of his youth, even from his romantic lyrics, 
these faults are not absent, but they nearly disappear in the fire 
and glow of his genius—in love, tenderness, imagination, energy. 
In the “Dramatic Lyrics,” above all, there is a wealth not 
only of character but of situations. There is a rapidity, there 
is a life distinct from the keen but long-drawn subtleties of ‘“‘ The 
Ring and the Book,” and of many monologues in the later works 
of Mr. Browning. What enchants is the speed, the glow, the 
distinctness, the power of each well-placed touch. Here is no 
tedious, tame “ analysis”; no dawdling microscopic investigation, 
as dull as a modern scientific novel by some over-rated and 
under-educated writer, groping blindly after a style. The “ Dra- 
matic Lyrics” and “Men and Women” generally are alive, are 
embodiments of passion and of romance. They do not pretend to 
offer you mere “thoughts,” but to show you people whom you 
can live with in recollection, or scenes that live with you, pic- 
tures that cannot fade while memory endures. Possessing these 
qualities, the lyrics necessarily have an original style, not wholly 
without its intended eccentricities, indeed, for nothing is perfect, 
but still a poetic style, not a thing of trick, or of mere manner. 
Consequently, Mr. Browning’s immortal pieces, his “ Fifty Men 
and Women,” as I have said before, are poems less utterly unlike 
other poems than the later pieces more boasted and more wran- 
gled over by his professional worshipers. 

Let us take only a few examples of plain romantic poetry in 
Mr. Browning—examples in which he wins us by magic of words, 
by regret, by charm, by simple emotion, by a wistful kind of 
mystery of desire, by music, by color, by love or hatred. These 
are the materials of Shakespeare and Keats, Coleridge and Scott; 
these are not so certainly or unmixedly the materials of “ Ferish- 
tah’s Fancies ” or “ Fifine at the Fair.” Take first what must be a 
very early work, the song in “ Paracelsus.” Now “ Paracelsus” 
is rather a long than a lucid study of souls, characters, or types 
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of character. What remains of all of it in the mind of a patient 
and even an admiring reader? Why nothing, or very little 
except these mournful and beautiful words: 


** Heap cassia, sandal-buds, and stripes 

Of labdanum, and aloe-balls 

Smeared with dull nard an Indian wipes 
From out her hair (such balsam falls 
Down seaside mountain pedestals, 

From summits where tired winds are fain, 

Spent with the vast and howling main, 

To treasure half their island-gain). 


**And strew faint sweetness from some old 

Egyptian’s fine worm-eaten shroud, 

Which breaks to dust when once unrolled ; 
And shred dim perfume, like a cloud 
From chamber long to quiet vowed, 

With mothed and dropping arras hung, 

Mouldering the lute and books among 

Of queen, long dead, who lived there young.” 


“Mine, every word,” adds Paracelsus. The lay is his before 
he began philosophizing. He had not yet considered too curi- 
ously; he still possessed 

‘His lovely fancies with fair perished things 
Themselves fair and forgotten. Yes, forgotten!” 

Why did Mr. Browning ever abjure lovely fancies? When 
composing this chant Mr. Browning was in the central current of 
lyric verse, where Simonides and Shelley are. But in the pre- 
lude of the Eumenides to “ Ferishtah’s Fancies” where is he? 
Why in a kind of serious and grotesque “ Bab Ballad,” in a 
travesty of the Greek, which is all the more deplorable because 
it is not even funny. Yet his devotees hold tea-parties, I dare- 
say, and read lectures over these later conundrums. Presented 
to any person of natural poetic taste and aptitude, these barbaric 
excursions into the odd and harsh merely repel him. On the 
other hand try 


**To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest ? 
May I take your hand in mine? 
Mere friends are we—well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I resign: 
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‘For each glance of the eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart’s endeavor— 
Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 
Though it stay in my heart forever ! 


** Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer !” 


That needs no scholiast; Burns could not be ciearer than the 
last verse, and therefore I dare say ‘“ The Lost Mistress” is no 
great idol of the inner world of worshippers. 

Again, “One Way of Love” is no more like the Browning of 
“ Fifine at the Fair” than it is like Walt Whitman. But it is of 
the essence of romance, and a love song that sings itself to almost 
Elizabethan melodies, and is as clean cut, as classic, as a gem of 
Meleager. 

‘* All June I bound the rose in sheaves, 
Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves 
And strew them where Pauline . aay pass. 
She will not turn aside? Alas! 
Let them lie. Suppose they die? 
The chance was they might take her eye. 
‘How many a month I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute! 
To-day I venture all I know. 
She will not hear my music? So! 
Break the string; fold music’s wing: 
Suppose Pauline had bade me sing ! 
**My whole life long I learned to love. 
This hour my utmost art I prove 
And speak my passion—heaven or hell? 
She will not give me heaven? ’T is well! 
Lose who may—I still can say, 
Those who win heaven, blest are they! ” 


As natural as this is, and as chivalrous, so beyond common 
nature, and full of passion that might say Acheronta movebo, is 
‘Mesmerism.” Here is romance daringly familiar, and more apt 
to remind one of French than English models. This verse re- 
minds one remotely of an etching by Felicien Rops. The lover 
can magically or mesmerically summon his lady 
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** At night, when doors are shut, 
And the wood-worm picks, 
And the death-watch ticks, 

And the bar has a flag of smut, 
And a cat’s in the water-butt— 


** And the socket floats and flares, 
And the house-beams groan, 
And a foot unknown 

Is surmised on the garret-stairs, 
And the locks slip unawares— 


** And the spider, to serve his ends, 
By a sudden thread, 
Arms and legs outspread 
On the table’s midst descends, 
Comes to find, God knows what friends !” 
The unholy modernité of “ Mesmerism” reveals itself most 
when contrasted with the prettiest picture of modern love in the 
world, the picture in “A Lovers’ Quarrel.”” How the happy 
rhymes trot in one’s head, in our good days, and later, when 
these are ended! 


** Dearest, three months ago!” 


Let any one who has forgotten his Browning, who has let the 
lyric treasures of old years be buried under mausoleums of co- 
nundrums in blank verse, turn again to this poem, to his old love, 
and revive the recollections of delight. Who has rhymed of a 
lover’s happiness more gaily or more truthfully? If any one 
must have philosophy in verse, where will he find philosophy 
more transfigured into poetry, and Queen Entelechy disguised 
more gracefully as a Muse, than in “ Two in the Campagna”? 
How worthy of Claude is that picture of the Campagna: 


‘The champaign with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere ! 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air— 
Rome's ghost since her decease.” 


What wins us here but a poet using poetic words, ideas, meas- 
ures, as other poets use them, without eccentricity or affectation 
or obscurity, but with a master’s hand? Are we to forget these 
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gifts and this grace, and leave Mr. Browning’s verse to be “a joy 
of wild asses,” like Cambridge in Gray’s time, because in some 
later essay Mr. Browning has broken his wizard’s staff, buried 
his magic books, and tried to write poetry as it cannot be written? 
Not in that mood, not without the lyre and the myrtle bough, did 


he sing: 
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? ‘*Oh, which were best, to roam or rest? 
The land’s lap or the water’s breast? 
To sleep on yellow millet.sheaves, 
Or swim in lucid shallows, just 
Eluding water-lily leaves, 
An inch from Death’s black fingers,thrust 
To lock you, whom release he must ; 
Which life were best on Summer eves?” 


So the lover sings within half an hour of his death in “ Two 
in a Gondola,” one of the pieces which contain all the poetry of 
Venice, from Francesca Colonna’s day to Byron’s or Alfred de 
Musset. It is not possible to overestimate the poet who has 
given us verse of such countless moods and numbers, so terri- 
bly grotesque as in the “Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” so 


musically mad as in “ Porphyrio’s Lover,” so quaintly fierce as 
in the “ Heretic’s Tragedy.” 
‘* John, Master of the Temple of God, 
Falling to sin the Unknown Sin, 
What he bought of Emperor Aldabrod 
He sold it to Sultan Saladin”— 
mysterious inexplicable offence, and well punished, for 
** Lo, he is horribly in the toils 
Of a giant coal-black flower of hell.” 
It may not need all this quoting of passages and numbering 
of names to remind readers that Mr. Browning is something other 
> than a scientific analyist of souls, using a jargon worse than sci- 


entific. It should be superfluous to repeat that he is as full of 
magic, of charm, of art; that he has raised and can raise as many 
phantoms, fair or terrible, as ever Faust beheld in the magic 
mirror. He has interpreted every one of our emotions from di- 
vine love to human friendship, from the despair of the soul to the 
depths of personal hatred. He has unravelled with delicate fin- 
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gers the words of Andrea del Sarto, and has not disdained 
beauty, but has made 


** A common greyness silver everything.” 


He has piped to children, like his own Pied Piper, and they 
have followed him as willingly as they of Hamelin. All these 
poems, and scores of others, need no interpreter, no commentator ; 
any boy of sixteen who cares for verse can read them as easily 
as he can read Longfellow. 

This later generation is in danger of forgetting the real poet 
in the multitude of dissertations about poems which need ex- 
plaining. It is for this reason that one has attempted, however 
weakly, to praise that in Mr. Browning’s work which is divine 
and imperishable. It is not that one undervalues “ The Ring and 
the Book,” or “ Balaustion’s Adventure,” or “Pippa Passes.” 
But time, that sifts poets like wheat, will almost certainly treat 
much that Mr. Browning has written as time has treated the 
dark pieces of George Chapman or the “ Cassandra” of Lycophron. 
They will survive, indeed, but rather because a poet wrote them 
than because they are poetry. They can hardly survive, as The- 
ocritus hoped one of his idyls would do, “on the lips of all, and 
chiefly on those of the young.” There is, however, no reason why 
the central and perfect poems of Mr. Browning should not survive 
thus, in men’s pockets, not only on their shelves; in men’s hands, 
not only in scholar’s libraries. But there is at present this danger, 
that young readers, just waking to poetry, may be lost in “ Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country,” and may emerge with difficulty, as 
from a Sleepy Hollow haunted by nightmares—may emerge and 
may never again choose to enter even that demesne which is peo- 
pled by “ Men and Women.” In that event great would be their 
loss, nor less great if, by way of approving themselves clever and 
“cultured,” they try to heat themselves into an enthusiasm for 
the poems commended by commentators, and for the riddles 
which are their despair and delight. 

ANDREW LANG. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CULTURE. 


JEAN PAu. RICHTER begins his “ Levana,” or book on edu- 
cation, with two chapters, in one of which he shows that education 
is powerless to influence human destinies, and in the other of 
which he argues that it is all-powerful. The human mind is apt 
to sway between these two conclusions, and it depends very 
much on the temperament and experience of the individual 
thinker whether he takes the bright or the gloomy side. But 
the history of the race is strongly in favor of the more cheerful 
opinion. And even out of despair hope forever rises, as every 
winter is followed by spring. A striking instance of this invari- 
able sequence appears in the recent history of the relation of 
philosophy to education. Toward the end of the last century, and 
for a considerable portion of the present, the Germans devoted 
themselves with unexampled ardor to solving the problems of 
the universe, and for some time they were animated by strong 
confidence and joyous hope. In this condition they worked on 
the subject of education. And we have the very remarkable 
utterance of Kant in his “ Piidagogik” as to the future of man- 
kind. “It is delightful,” he says, “to think that human nature 
will be continually better developed by education, and that this 
can be brought into a form which is suitable to humanity. This 
opens up for us the prospect of a future happy race of men.” 
Speculation, however, grew weary, hope and faith disappeared, 
and pessimism became prevalent. What was the result? Think- 
ers turned from metaphysical to physical investigations and were 
engulfed in material fatalism. But the theories which they 
adopted were in spite of themselves radiant with hope. Darwin- 
ism affords the very strongest arguments for the belief in a bright 
future for humanity. The blackness with which it paints in the 
past as a background makes the present look more cheerful and 
the future more hopeful. It demands the widest space for devel- 
opment, and if man has by a slow process been evolved from the 
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monkey, surely it would not be unreasonable to suppose, on the 
basis of such a theory, that out of man may be evolved a being 
as superior to man as man is to the monkey. But such a process 
would require a long period for its completion, and we shall con- 
tent ourselves by trying to show that even within our own period 
much may be done to advance the well-being of men by culture, 
and that there is reason to hope that that culture may penetrate 
the masses and make the world in all its extent wiser and happier 
and better. The way in which we think we can show this more 
effectively is by pointing out how we neglect some of the most 
important methods of culture, and how it is probable that, when 
these are properly applied, we may expect much more satisfac- 
tory results. 

At the outset a barrier stands in our way in the shape of 
prevalent ideas of heredity. What exactly is meant by heredity 
it would be difficult for many who make frequent use of the term 
to state. But itis supposed that a father or mother communicates 
to the child some germ of a constitution which with the growth 
of the child gives directions and range to his capacities, his im- 
pulses, and his actions. That there may be some truth in this 
conception we are not prepared to deny. But it is evident that 
the slightest glance at facts will dissipate the grossly exaggerated 
ideas that prevail on this subject. If heredity were a powerful 
influence, every child would be like his father or mother not 
merely in features, but in character, and brothers and sisters 
would resemble each other closely. But no fact is more patent 
than that children are often widely different in character from 
their parents, that intemperate fathers have had temperate chil- 
dren, that irreligious parents have had devout children, that 
strong parents have had weak children. And if we could exam- 
ine more minutely, we should find that a great amount of the 
influence attributed to the undefined and mysterious principle 
called heredity is due to the action of intelligent soul upon intel- 
ligent soul. Thus we take little note of the education which goes 
on in a child’s mind during the first year of his life. Indeed, we 
take little note altogether of what we may call unconscious edu- 
cation, and the unconscious action of the mind. I walked the 
other day along a crowded thoroughfare for a few minutes, and I 
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counted the people that passed me. There were upward of 
three hundred. Each one of these individuals I noted. I recog- 
nized at least parts of their attire. I saw the features of their 
faces, their mouths, their noses, their eyes. In moving along I 
noticed the stones of the pavement on which I was walking, I 
avoided the lamp posts, I observed the houses and shops, and 
? indeed a wide range of objects came within my view. It would 
be difficult to say how many things, and thoughts connected with 
these things, passed before my mind during this short walk, but 
at least there were many thousands. All these objects and 
thoughts, there is reason to believe, found a permanent place in 
my memory, produced a certain effect on me, and became as it 
were a portion of myself, but not one of these can I recall. They 
were all for a single moment on the surface of consciousness, and 
sank forever into the deeper and wider abysses of unconscious- 
ness. But doubtless they give some color to my whole life. So 
it is with the infant. He sees and hears and feels thousands of 
things during the period of his infancy. These sensations and 
i feelings have an incalculable influence on his future powers and 
character. And it is here at the commencement that we may 
expect an indefinite improvement in the future of mankind, 
through an improvement in the unconscious influences that work 
on the child. It has often been observed that children have 
nearly all finely developed foreheads, and no one who takes an 
interest in children can have failed to be struck with the exquisite 
beauty that characterizes very many of the children of the hum- 
blest classes who are brought up in healthy places. In fact, a sad 
degeneration takes place in the looks of the humbler classes as 
the child grows to boyhood, and the boy to manhood and old 
age. And the question occurs, Might not this degeneration be 
arrested? Surely this is possible to a large extent. Everything 
depends on the treatment of the child in his earliest years, and 
on the character of the persons with whom he comes in contact. 
It seems to us that in the reformation of mankind sufficient 
attention has not been concentrated on the subjects of eating, 
drinking, and the sexual passions. Nearly all the miseries, and 
a large number of the incapacities of mankind can be traced to 
violations of the laws of nature in regard to these actions. 
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Science has still much to do in investigating what are the foods 
most suitable for every age and climate. But after science has 
done its best, statecraft has to discover how these foods can be 
supplied to the public without mixture of deleterious substances, 
and in a condition most suitable for healthy digestion. And 
finally, the great majority of men have yet to learn to exercise 
wise control over themselves in the amount of food and the times 
for taking it. If this is the case with food, it is still more so with 
drink, which is too frequently absorbed in immoderate quantities, 
and even the most innocent of drinks, water, is often in such a 
state of impurity as to be injurious to the health. And it is 
needless to say that mankind are in considerable ignorance as to 
the relations of sexual desires to the health, and that much re- 
mains for inquiry and for reformation. 

These three appetites are the strongest in human nature, and 
it may confidently be asserted that if they were regulated prop- 
erly the happiness of mankind would be enormously increased. 
And both science and education could do much to help this 
result. We however are looking at the question from the point 
of view of their influence on the child. The first year of the 
child is spent in constant contact with the mother or the nurse. 
A thousand acts of intercourse take place between them every 
day, and these acts tend to form the intelligence and the charac- 
ter of the child. If the mother is healthy and bright with smiles, 
and can exercise control over herself and her passions and desires, 
the health and serenity are likely to impress themselves on the 
constitution of the child. She will also take care to feed him 
properly, avoiding all indulgence, taking the utmost care not to 
sow the seeds of vicious tastes and abnormal appetites, but mak- 
ing the child live a healthy natural life. This early period is 
thus a period in which it is possible for a senseless or vicious 
mother or nurse to lay the basis of a vicious constitution both in 
body and soul. And no one can doubt that at this stage the 
great majority of mothers and nurses do considerable mischief to 
the young ones who have been entrusted to them. When 
mothers and nurses are better fitted for their work, there will be 
a great increase to the happiness of mankind. And they will be 
better fitted when they themselves are taught to live more 
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healthy and natural lives; for in unconscious education it is the 
character most of all that tells upon the person who is being 
educated. But no doubt it would also be an advantage for 
mothers and nurses to have a clear comprehension of the nature 
of infants, and to know when it is wise to act and when it is wise 
to refrain from action. Here a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. The mother or nurse must make a wide study; for it is 
better that the character should act unconsciously on the uncon- 
scious child, than that rules should be followed which are only 
imperfectly understood, or based only on half truths. 

After the child has reached permanent consciousness and can 
make himself understood, the perils of his education increase. It 
would take too long to go into all the mistakes that are contin- 
ually made in the efforts to train him. These mistakes result 
at first mainly from two causes. The educator is apt to act ina 
purely mechanical spirit. He has learned certain rules and 
methods, and he applies these without due regard to the indi- 
viduality of the child. He measures all children by the same 
standard, and that standard is apt to be one which in some re- 
spects is more suitable for a grown than a growing human being. 
Then there is a powerful tendency in most educators to force 
results. They are continually trying to find out how far they 
have succeeded. They interfere where interference can do only 
harm. They will not believe that character grows in silence and 
in the dark recesses of the soul, and that it is unwise to try to 
bring things prematurely to light or to speech. And at a later 
stage of the boy’s career a third mistake is exceedingly often 
committed. A false and factitious aim directs the efforts of the 
educator. He ought in every lesson to place before himself the 
resolution to increase the healthy activity of the boy or girl, the 
real well-being of the pupil, and to regard every lesson that does 
not contribute to this result as a failure. But instead of this, the 
educator is apt to overload the memory, to deaden the appetite 
for knowledge, to worry the child when his physical powers are 
unable to sustain him in intellectual exertion, and to create in 
him a disgust for the pursuit of knowledge or the inquiry into 
truth. It is rare to find a man whose health of body is so vigor- 
ous that he has no difficulty in controlling all his physical powers, 
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or whose health of soul is such that he has regularly a strong 
appetite for increase of knowledge, a strong admiration for all 
that is truly great, and a strong love for all that is really good. 
And the reason very often is that in our processes of education 
we have done much to impair the health of the body and to 
deaden the aspirations and endeavors of the soul. 

In this connection we may point to one radical error, for 
which we are indebted to a large extent to tradition, of which a 
great number of educators seem to be entirely ignorant or at least 
to be entirely forgetful, and the results of which even those who 
know the right method often feel themselves powerless to coun- 
teract. This error applies to the entire system of acquiring and 
appreciating knowledge. It is astriking feature in the Platonic 
dialogues, and still more in the sayings of Socrates recorded in 
the “ Memorabilia ” of Xenophon, that knowing a thing and doing 
it are assumed as being inextricably united. Knowledge and 
action seem as if they could not be divorced. But the knowl- 
edge which is meant is a real actual contact with the thing. 
There is an immense difference between knowing a man and 
knowing about a man, and there is the same difference between 
knowing a thing and knowing about a thing. The one implies 
that you have come personally in contact with the thing and that 
you have had a series of experiences in regard to it; the other 
that you have merely read or heard about it, and that the object 
is to your mind purely an object of your imagination. Now the 
first knowledge is operative and influential; the other may be 
entirely dead and nothing but lumber. But it is this latter kind 
of knowledge with which the young and the old of this generation 
are toa large extent supplied. Take for instance the case of 
temperance in drinks. No lesson in this direction can be effec- 
tual that is not based on experience, and that lesson is most effec- 
tual in which the youth is the discoverer for himself. A lecturer 
brings before the youth the action of alcohol on the stomach by 
experiments. These experiments are certainly more vivid than 
mere statements, but they produce only a feeble impression. Let 
the youth pursue the scientific studies for himself and for their 
own sake. Do not inform him of the result, but let him come 
upon the action of alcohol as a discovery which he himself has 
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made, and the effect will be much more powerful. This holds 
in regard to spiritual as well as physical facts. A body of men 
under strongly exciting circumstances, which stretch the mind to 
the utmost, conceive a noble ideal of life and carry it out. 
Many have gone through a series of experiences which have 
brought home certain truths to their consciences, and they exer- 
cise a potent effect for good on the world. Many hand down 
these ideas to their followers and successors, but now there are no 
longer the vivid experiences as a basis for the truths. The ideas 
become mere commonplaces, the motive power for action van- 
ishes from them, and those who have adopted them by education 
and inheritance are no longer characterized by the same lofty 
aspirations and the same energetic beneficence as distinguished 
their predecessors. And herein lies a barrier to the progress of 
the race. It is often stated that we are the heirs of all the ages, 
and that the latest century enjoys all the truths and wisdom of 
previous generations. But this is far from being the case. The 
heir of a truth must go through much of the experience which 
the discoverer of the truth went through, if he is to enjoy the 
benefit of it. The discovery may shorten the process, but it does 
not render it unnecessary. And altogether it is much better for 
aman to know comparatively few things discovered bv his own 
experience, even amid mistakes and though his knowledge is 
finally imperfect, than to have all the information of a cyclope- 
dia crammed into him from without. It is the individual power 
to grapple with the complicated problems and mysteries of life 
that is the measure of the man, and not the amount of informa- 
tion which he has gathered from books. It is needless to say 
how difficult it is to work out this idea in education; how the 
habits of society, our system of rewards, our methods of praise, 
are all against; it how it would require a revolution in our 
educational schemes to carry it out consistently, and how it would 
demand an amount of self-control and intelligence on the part of 
teachers which we can expect only after long periods of sound 
training. But there is no reason why we should not expect it 
and strive after it; on the contrary, there is every reason to hope 
that more and more, in the course of time, right methods will be 
pursued, that the divorce between knowledge and action will be 
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annulled, and that the effect of knowledge which the humblest 
children will thus be enabled to acquire for themselves will bear 
directly upon right conduct in all the relations of life. 

There is one great difficulty in the way of this happy pros- 
pect, which suggests a problem that must attract the attention of 
all philanthropists. It consists in the fact that the people who 
are least likely to set a good example to children in self-control, 
prudence, and wisdom, are most prolific. The closest and most 
unhealthy dens are giving birth to the greatest number of the 
future generation. This is a question which cannot be discussed 
at the end of an article, but at least this can be said, that the 
prospect is not hopeless; that in many places these dens are dis- 
appearing and the people are becoming more provident, and that 
with a compulsory system and with sound methods education 
has done much and will do much more to meet this great diffi- 
culty. 

JAMES DONALDSON. 





THE LAST RESORT OF THE LANDLESS. 


Duty, allegiance, obedience, and loyalty are words which 
in the ancient and medizval world had a deep and persuasive 
meaning. ‘They were the moral bulwarks of property and privi- 
lege. Man has never been permanently ruled by fear of man. 
Right, as it is understood or misunderstood from age to age, has 
always held Might in check. The few have possessed the riches ; 
the many have worked as mercenaries, servants, and retainers. 
Wealth and opulence have been constantly in sight of the 
toiling masses. The masses have never been unaware of their 
power to grasp and divide the lands and goods of the earth 
among themselves. Leaders have not been wanting to tell them 
that all was theirs if they but willed it. Thirty centuries have 
had as many Bliichers looking down from the crest of events 
and erying, Was fiir Plunder! 

The avarice and hunger of the masses have been controlled by 
the moral reciprocities suggested in the words duty and loy- 
alty. In the ancient world the patriarchal and servile sentiment 
tied the hands of the many and weighed like an incubus on the 
spirit of avarice. The slave clothed the relations between himself 
and his master with a religious meaning. ‘To revolt was to defy 
the gods; to complain was to criticise Fate. But to hug one’s 
chains was to practice piety. Perverted human ingenuity cre- 
ated a cult of servility and cushioned this degrading taste with 
amenities of form and sentiment that went far to make it perma- 
nent. Men were born into it, and fashioned in word, action, and 
spirit according to its genius. The master taught his slave’s 
child a superstition, and led him by his absurd notion of duty 
and loyalty. 

Feudalism succeeded to the patriarchal, servile, and clan sys- 
tems of the ancient world. The words allegiance and fealty, 
with all their meaning, were preserved amid the shock of moving 
nations and tumbling empires. The serfs and retainers still 
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looked up to a lord and master. The moral sense of mankind 
was manipulated until the labor, the property, and the lives of 
the many were at the disposal of the few. This relationship 
was polished up under the requirements of a growing civiliza- 
tion. It effloresced into chivalry. The enchantment of beauty, 
the glamour of courtesy, and the opiates of romance and poetry 
were employed to continue its sway. It was described as a “ gen- 
erous loyalty to rank and sex,” a “proud submission,” a “ dig- 
nified obedience,” a 


“ 


subordination of heart that kept alive even 
in servitude itself the spirit of an exalted freedom.” As a 
quid pro quo there was some talk of Noblesse oblige. Thomas Car- 
lyle indicates the practical workings of the system in a passage 
describing a widow gathering nettles for her starving children, 
while a perfumed seignior lounging about the opulent court at 
Paris hath an alchemy by which he extorts from the widow three 
out of every four of the nettles she harvests, and calls it “rent.” 

For this state of affairs the French Revolution was a verit- 
able crack of doom. “The age of chivalry is gone,” said Burke 
in prophetic tones ; “ that of sophisters, economists, and calculators 
has succeeded.” And the new age has been diverging more 
and more from the old ever since. Holy alliances, men of blood 
and iron, and trimming conservatives have been dashed aside. 
Obedience has been fading out. Loyalty isa thing tolerated. 
Submissiveness and fealty are against the spirit of the age. That 
spirit is above all one of social equality. 

In asserting its sense of this equality, the present age illus- 
trates its thoroughly practical turn. The equality it craves is 
not a mere sentiment. In the last century the democrat asked: 

** What though on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey and a’ that; 
Give fools their silk and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


The present age is not so concessive. It is not content with 
the forms of equality; it wants the substance. The right to vote 
equally with the richest and the proudest in the land is an equal- 
ity that shows itself only on election day. Equality before the 
law is not the cure-all it was once expected to prove. Equality of 
condition is the genuine craving of this practical and thoroughly 
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selfish age. The disparities in houses, lands, and moneys are its 
great grievance; not that there is a mewm and twum, but that yours 
should be so much greater than mine. The socialisms and col- 
lectivisms, in so far as they have any firm hold upon the people, 
are pleas not for community of goods but for a new division of 
what there is. The impecunious, the worsted in the money-get- 
ting race, the under dogs in the fight, are a great and growing op- 
position party, bent upon making the ins outs, and getting the 
outs in. 

Land acts like Gladstone’s, theories like those of George, 
Wallace, and Spencer, and state socialisms like that of Bismark, 
are efforts at compromise. Some, shadowy outlines; others, 
temporary expedients intended to fence off revolutions and to 
hedge in so-called vested rights against irreverent anarchies; yet 
others, drastic theories welded for permanent use. But the world 
cannot escape in the future what has been the rule in the past. 

Periodical readjustments of property have come with every 
epoch. When society felt itself too much stifled under the tighten- 
ing bonds of the few, there came a spasm. In one night the 
French peasantry set ten thousand manor houses blazing, and so 
revolutionized the tenure of property which for three centuries 
had been little disturbed. The spoliation of the monastery lands 
in the sixteenth century by grasping lords and greedy court 
favorites was a widespread readjustment. The Jews lost their 
lands in Spain in the fifteenth century, and the Jesuits were 
cleared off theirs in the eighteenth. Laws of entail to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, half of England was taken out of the grip 
of the Catholic recusants under Queen Elizabeth, and vested in 
the tools of the Star Chamber. Cromwell originated the Irish 
land question by sweeping the Celts out of three-fourths of Ire- 
land and planting his Ironsides in their place. 

With such examples before us and knowing that revolu- 
tions operate as safety valves of the social mechanism, we cannot 
but expect a transition from the old-fashioned notion of right, 
especially when we reflect that the credo of loyalty and obedi- 
ence is no more, and that the desires of men have most broadened 
with the progress of the suns. A revision of ideas on property 
rights is in fact one of the marked tendencies of the present time. 
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If nowhere else noticeable, it would be discernible in the mitiga- 
tion of the judicial penalties once inflicted for offenses against 
lands and goods. Men are no longer hanged for stealing, or trans- 
ported for poaching. A trespasser does not now take his life in 
his hands. 

The traditional superstitious veneration for vested rights was, 
no doubt, rudely shocked by the blasphemy of Proudhon, and 
although the age has not gone to the extent of regarding property 
as robbery, still the spectacle of the hunted and landless turning 
upon the affluent landlord with the cry of “ Stop thief,” is in keep- 
ing with the audacity of the times. 

The dogmas of property, like the dogmas of theology, must, 
in order to be held sacred, have something of unchangeableness 
and consistency about them. Here, however, are Maine and De 
Laveleye finding out through independent investigation that 
property was originally owned by village communities in com- 
mon. The feudal lord was a usurper. Yet the world soon.for- 
got how he acquired the title. His invalid claim appears to have 
become vaiid at a certain rate per annum, and time actually had 
power to change an original wrong into a sacred right. 

The present age, which reads history, makes investigations, 
repudiates worn-out sanctities, and outgrows the charms of loy- 
alty and obedience, cannot be expected to endure hardship or to 
starve, out of respect to dogmas of property and vested interests 
which have such a history and such an origin. The vulgar by- 
word, “Second thief is best owner,” will occur to the landless 
but common-schooled Knight of Labor, and the spoils of the 
children of the medizeval robber knight and baron will be en- 
dangered. There will be a disposition to revert to the 

“ancient plan 
That they may get who have the power, 
And they may keep who can.” 

History is so replete with instances where the law has been 
wrested in one direction or another, and where to do what they sup- 
posed a great right men have been willing to do a little wrong, that 
our age will not be slow to fall back upon like convenient prac- 
tices when it has once clearly decided what it wants. Whose title 
is sacred, or on what basis shall society be challenged to hold its 
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hands off any man’s inheritance? An historical abstract runs 
down through conquests, invasions, expropriations, escheats, 
revolutions, and robberies, just titles alternating with unjust 
seizures, until little that is seems to be either permanent or good. 
The “ Earth Song” of Emerson will occur to the reader: 


‘* The lawyer's deed 
Ran sure 
In tail 
To them and to their heirs 
Who shall inherit 
Forever more. 
Here is the land, 
Shaggy with wood, 
With its old valley, 
Mound, and flood. 
But the heritors ? 
Fled like the flood’s foam ; 
The lawyers and the laws 
And the kingdom 
Clean swept therefrom.” 


In democratic communities the state is now the lord para- 
mount of the soil, subrogated to all the rights and prerogatives of 
the feudal king by a chain of politicadl events that makes its title 
indisputable. All the courts and all the constitutions uphold 
the right of eminent domain, but all the courts and all the con- 
stitutions cannot limit or set bounds to the operation of that 
right in the hands of a determined landless majority. The people 
are the state, and it is rather a harmless fiction which supposes 
society to be anything separate or distinct from the mass of 
human beings who compose it. The right of the people to 
take private property for a railway track, or a canal, or a pub- 
lic building is susceptible of being made a potent lever for 
industrial revolution. Once the conditions heve arrived, there 
can be no obstacle to the people enacting by legal process the 
readjustments which in other days were secured by invasion, ex- 
pulsions, robberies, and revolutions. 

Heretofore individual ownership of property has been secure 
in America because the interest of the overwhelming majority 
lay in sustaining it. Every man possessed his own home, and 
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the prospect for further acquisition was open to all. Strictly 
analyzed, this is, with the mass of Americans, the real motive for 
this dislike of Socialism and its kindred forms. Not anything 
having its main spring in the moral sense, not any religious 
precept, neither the commandments nor the rights of man, have 
Kept us so respectful toward the claims of private property. 
Self-interest alone is the foundation upon which the whole super- 
structure rests. As long as the great majority have an interest 
in the land, so long will they fight for the principle upon which 
their right to property rests. So long will this right remain in- 
violate. 

But suppose we arrive at the condition which seems to be 
reached eventually in all nations; suppose the majority lose their 
interest in the land and hold their houses by permission of the 
minority and for tribute. Will this status be meekly acquiesced 
in here as it has been in the countries of Europe? Our census 
tables tell us that we are approaching this condition steadily 
from decade to decade. A million tenant farmers in 1880 
will, perhaps, be increased to a million and a half when the 
national census man is next abroad. Now and then the cry 
of the alarmist is heard, but the settled drift of affairs toward 
the inevitable dispossession of the many is not disturbed. The 
inexorable law of fate has decreed it, and it is useless to suggest 
remedies, because society will always refuse to accept drastic 
measures until there are desperate ills. 

The question we have put will have to be answered sooner 
than many persons imagine. The elements are not here for a 
meek acquiescence in a state of affairs where the minority own 
the wealth of the country. The American proletariat are just 
now the peasantry of Europe, emigrating hither from an old- 
world condition of industrial dominance by the minority. They 
have their anarchists and their socialists, it is true, but these are 
the exceptions. In the mass they are docile and governable. 
Their children, however, will be educated in a sense of Ameri- 
‘an equality. They will not interpret this idea to suit the com- 
fort of the affluent minority. They will sit by the children of 
the rich in the common school and imbibe the same desires for 
power and ease and independence. The imprecation uttered by 
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the handicapped of poverty in “ Locksley’s Hall” will be on their 
lips : 
‘Cursed be the social wants that sin 
Against the strength of youth.” 





With the power to make and unmake fortunes by their bal- 
lots, what check will it be possible to place on the action of the 
landless majority? Religion will not interpose. Cvzesar has 
emphatically rejected its assistance in obtaining his dues. He 
has not thought it necessary to teach in his schools precepts 
like that famous exhortation to the Pharisees. He has, how- 
ever, sounded the tocsin of equality in the ears of the repub- 
lican youth, from the primer to the school history; and the 
‘greatest good to the greatest number,” and the divine right of 
the People-King, have been his constant teachings. 

Here then are all the elements for the coming industrial revo- 
lution: obedience and loyalty dead; the superstitious veneration 
for property undermined by the exposure of its checkered his- 
tory, and tottering without the assistance of religious injunction ; 
the prevailing passion for equality in all things; common desires 
and a common education; the majority absolute in its power and 
omniscient in its self-esteem; and, finally, the wealth of the 
country absorbed in the possession of the few. The resultant 
from these conditions will be inevitable. Power will lay hold 
of wealth, and make it its own. Democracy will struggle for in- 
dustrial readjustment with the blind energy of brute strength, 
nerved by a sense that it is fighting for self-preservation. 


HUMPHREY J. DESMOND. 








WATERWAYS TO THE PACIFIC. 


IN an article entitled “ The Control of the Pacific,” in a former 
number of the ForuM, the writer presented some of the principal 
facts concerning the Nicaragua Canal enterprise, as it existed at 
that time. The year and a half which has elapsed since then 
has been full of events bearing upon the Canal question, and for 
the most part favorable to its solution. A brief account of the 
present condition of the undertaking may interest the public. 
When the former article was written an association of Ameri- 
can gentlemen had just obtained from Nicaragua a concession of 
great value. In the act of securing this concession, news was 
received of the death of that distinguished inventor and engi- 
neer, Captain Eads, and it was quickly recognized that now 
the project of a ship railroad across Tehuantepec in Mexico 
must be given up. This fact could not fail to strengthen the 
prospects of a Nicaragua Canal. It was at about this time also 
that the hopelessness of M. de Lesseps’s Panama scheme began 
to dawn upon the business men of the United States. A favor- 
able time for action having thus arrived, and ample funds for all 
preliminary work having been provided, active movements were 
begun in the various directions necessary to make the inception 
of the enterprise worthy of its great future. To secure. this 
future properly and beyond doubt, it was desirable, first, to sur- 
vey with minute exactness the route whose general location had 
already been decided by the exhaustive governmental examina- 
tions of the past years; secondly, to conclude with Costa Rica 
such a contract or concession as should be mutually advanta- 
geous and should bind together the interests of Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and the Canal; and thirdly, to publish a just and temper- 
ate statement of the enterprise in all its details, and to’ circulate 
this information among the best engineers and capitalists of this 
country and of Europe. 
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A well-equipped expedition left New York in November, 
1887, for Nicaragua, and has completed the exact location of the 
Canal, and mapped the line and its vicinity with engineering ex- 
actness. Careful borings have been made along the whole dis- 
tance, and the nature of materials to be excavated is now clearly 
known. The drawings which show the results of these surveys 
are completed, and they indicate a length of about 29 miles of 
canal to be excavated. The total distance from sea to sea being 
169 miles, the remainder, 140 miles, in Lake Nicaragua, the River 
San Juan, and their adjacent basins, will, by the use of dams and 
natural basins, become free navigation. Without going into the 
details of the engineering features, it may be said that former 
estimates were 50 millions of dollars for the work, and 15 mil- 
lions for contingencies, making 65 millions in all; while the pres- 
ent revised estimates, based on absolute data, are about 55 mil- 
lions for the work and contingencies. 

The second point was the Costa Rica concession. This has 
also been happily arranged, and a concession from that repub- 
lic has been secured, granting valuable lands and privileges, and 
guaranteeing to the Canal the assistance and good will of the 
Costa Rican nation and its government. 

Thirdly, the dissemination of correct ideas concerning the 
Nicaragua Canal has continued unceasingly, and has been much 
aided by our newspapers, which have grasped at once the national 
and international bearings of the undertaking. Thus with every 
chance of failure guarded against, the enterprise now stands ready 
to take the final step of organizing the Maritime Canal Company 
of Nicaragua. An act of incorporation for this company has 
been introduced in Congress, and having passed the Senate last 
February, has since then awaited patiently the action of the House 
of Representatives. It is undoubtedly fitting that a work of such 
magnitude, of so national a character, should be initiated under 
the authority of Congress, and it is to be hoped that the House 
of Representatives may find the time to grant this authority. But 
we should remember that this action, though beneficial, is not in- 
dispensable, and that under a charter from a State legislature this 
undertaking will go forward to unquestioned success, as did the 
Panama Railroad under a charter from the State of New York, 
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receiving always, though without a national charter, the counte- 
nance and protection of the national government. 

Whether with or without a national charter, the enterprise 
has already received such assurance from this country and from 
Europe that it may be considered as having passed successfully 
through its earlier stages, bringing before us for immediate solu- 
tion the problems of practical construction, and, later, those col- 
lateral circumstances of commerce, politics, and. war which have 
hitherto been vague and shadowy, but which, with the certainty 
of a canal, will quickly take definite shape. 

As to the construction of the Canal, it is in its engineering 
aspects a work of great magnitude but of remarkable simplicity. 
Nature has done almost everything here, and the able engineer, 
Mr. Menocal, whose admirable plans will doubtless be adopted, 
has worked always with nature and never against her. <A few 
large pieces of work present themselves. There is a long stretch 
of dredging back of Greytown, a deep rock-cut at the Divide, a 
strong dam across the San Juan; but when we examine the 
American Dredging Company’s work at Panama, when we observe 
the ease and quickness with which the tunnel of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in the Cascade Range was lately bored through 
difficult rock, and when we realize the number of dams vastly 
larger than the San Juan dam which have been and are being con- 
structed throughout the world, we become aware that in the Nicar- 
agua Canal we confront a large work, but one having no elements 
of doubt or mystery in its engineering features. The total length 
of route from Greytown on the Atlantic to Brito on the Pacific 
is 169.67 miles, and as a result of the exact final surveys, that 
distance is divided as follows: 


Free Canal in 
Navigation. Excav 
Miles. Miles. 


From Greytown to Deseado Basin, dredging in 

swamp, lagoon, and low ground.......... 12.37 
Deseado Basin, formed in valley of stream Des- 

eado, by adam.... 
From Deseado Basin to San Francisco Basin, a 

UIE Goo 5 ince. os cbcsceussciae 8.07 
San Francisco and Machado Basins, formed by 

embankments across those streams and 

some auxiliary embankments... ........ 11.00 1.78 
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Free Canal in 
Navigation. Excavation. 
Miles. Miles. 
NR aha cbs ape deh ods 6e cbae es Heese 64.00 
I i ere el 
From Lake Nicaragua to Tola Basin, excavation 
through ordinary ground................ 8.22 
Tola Basin, formed by dam across Rio Grande 
NN yc Ride are snide Kinds Wasa pe ae es 5.28 
From Tola Basin to Brito, excavation through 
low ground... ....... [ei ensamiaeeaeeeas 3.50 
140.78 28.89 


Outside of the engineering work many questions present them- 
selves—questions of labor, climate, transportation, food, hygiene, 
police—and it is upon the intelligent solution of these ques- 
tions that the work of construction largely depends for success. 
That the ability of the engineers may produce its proper fruit, 
all their needs must be foreseen and carefully provided for. 
The number of laborers they desire must be always ready for 
them at designated hours and places, and when not at work, the 
men must be fed, lodged, doctored, policed, and amused. Dredges 
and drills must be at the engineer’s hand at a moment’s notice. 
Machine shops must be ready for work day and night, in order to 
keep in repair the plant, or to manufacture such new forms of 
plant as the ingenuity of the engineers may from time to time 
devise to meet the necessities of special occasions. All that seems 
necessary to complete success is a proper arrangement and method- 
izing of the collateral and auxiliary branches of labor, machin- 
ery, transportation, hospitals, and repair shops, and the careful 
maintenance of a thorough and kindly discipline. This method 
and management have been conspicuously lacking in some of 
the great construction works of the present day, and the finest 
engineering talent has failed to save them from the losses and 
confusion due to a vicious system, or to the total absence of sys- 
tem. It would be invidious to name specific cases. Sufficient 
be it for us that they exist as useful warnings, and that on the 
other hand we have in some of our Western railroads, lately, 
and let us hope in the coming Manchester Ship Canal, examples 
of method and energy combined which cannot fail to instruct the 
Nicaragua Canal Company and excite its emulation. 
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Some mention should be made of the Panama Canal. About 
the time the writer's former article appeared in the Forum, 
M. de Lesseps had by a partially successful loan increased his 
company’s debt to about three hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars. Becoming again short of funds, he obtained last spring 
from the Corps Législatif authority to issue a lottery loan. It 
was thought by some that the reputed fondness of the French 
people for lotteries would overcome the bad name which some 
years of failure had given to the Panama project. Such was not 
the case. Their suspicions were at last aroused, and the lottery 
loan has proved a failure. About sixty millions of dollars in 
bonds were sold, and with all discounts deducted, a sum of be- 
tween thirty and forty millions was realized. It is believed that 
after paying debts there will be enough left to pay one year’s in- 
terest on the whole loan, and to make such outlay on the Isthmus 
as will keep the work from going backward, but will not advance it. 
The company’s obligations to-day amount to about 420 millions 
of dollars, and the annual interest and fixed charges to about 
22 millions. M. de Lesseps has recently adopted the idea of a 
lock canal, claiming, however, that it is only a temporary ex- 
pedient, and that he will somehow dredge it down to sea level 
while ships are using it. No doubt exists that, for the first few 
years of the work, M. de Lesseps sincerely believed that the 
Canal would be built. But as time goes on, with unvarying 
failures, it discredits his intelligence to suppose that he any 
longer expects success. It seems probable that he will now de- 
vote himself to the task of placing upon the shoulders of the 
French government the heavy load of debt incurred by the com- 
pany, and leave to it the problem of paying at least some little 
interest to the unfortunate holders of the company’s obliga- 
tions. However this may be, we cannot withhold our admira- 
tion for the energy and dauntless spirit of this gallant old gentle- 
man. His vigor and daring, though sadly misdirected, have 
constituted a substantial force in shaping events, and ‘will pro- 
cure for him a great though sad prominence in the history of 
France during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The general effect upon commerce would be approximately 
the same whether the Canal had been opened at Panama, or, as 
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now seems determined, at Nicaragua, but with one exception. If 
the Panama route had been possible, it would have made imprac- 
ticable the general use of sailing ships, on account of the windless 
area which extends into the Pacific from the vicinity of Panama 
Bay, resembling in some degree those vexatious calms at Suez 
which have embarrassed navigation in the Red Sea in all ages. 
There will doubtless be much encouragement for steamers upon 
the completion of the Nicaragua Canal, but this will be caused 
by the increase of general traffic, not by any disadvantages for 
sailing ships. The position of Nicaragua, in the heart of the 
Northeast trade winds, offers especial convenience to all sailing 
craft, both in the Atlantic and the Pacific, and though the in- 
crease in steam tonnage may be greater than that of sail tonnage, 
there will quite surely be some increase in the latter. A study of 
the maps and of the various conditions which govern sea freight- 
ing will indicate the probable effects upon steam and sail freights 
via Nicaragua. Between New Orleans and Peru the trade will 
be by steamer; between New Orleans and Mazatlan, on the west 
coast of Mexico, the same conditions apply. Taking greater 
distances, say between Brunswick, Georgia, and Santa Monica, 
California, which promise to be the principal ports of important 
sections, we may expect the trade to be divided, though per- 
haps not equally, between sail and steam vessels. Looking 
further north, on both sides of the continent, it seems quite likely 
that, for a time at least, sailing ships will carry half the freights 
between New York and Newport News on the Atlantic, and San 
Francisco and Portland on the Pacific, while all the ship yards 
of the Atlantic coast will probably have their ship timber brought 
to them by sailing craft from the Alaskan and Columbian forest 
belts, whose inexhaustible supplies of valuable woods closely 
border the coasts and inlets of the North Pacific. We must think, 
also, of that large traffic which will pass through the Canal, in- 
dependent of this continent, between Spain and Manila, France 
and Tonquin, England and New Zealand, and Holland and _ part 
of the East India Colonies. The finer and quicker freights of 
this trade will move by steam through the Suez Canal, but the 
heavy and slow freights will be largely by sail through the 
Nicaragua Canal and across the Pacific; and this will be insured 
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not by the distances saved but by the circumstances of winds, 
currents, and weather, which so signally favor the route by way 
of Nicaragua. Vessels from European ports have but a short 
distance to sail before entering the belt of Northeast trade winds 
in the vicinity of Madeira. Then shaping their course to the 
westward, they carry with them the most favorable winds and 
perfect weather across the Atlantic, through the West Indies and 
Caribbean Sea, and into the eastern entrance of the Canal. Again, 
when issuing from the Nicaragua Canal into the Pacific, the same 
conditions will accompany them to within a short distance of the 
Chinese coast and the East Indies, or to the vicinity of Australia 
and New Zealand, with the slight delay of crossing the narrow 
Equatorial belt of calms and variable winds known to the sailors 
as “the Doldrums.” 

The return voyages from China and Japan across the Pacific 
can secure favorable winds from the west by following the great 
circle routes, which, while not increasing the distances, will carry 
ships into the higher latitudes where westerly winds prevail. 
From Australia and New Zealand vessels could return by sailing 
to the eastward with the westerly winds of the South Temperate 
Zone, until they should arrive at a point from which the southeast 
trade winds would bear them to the vicinity of the Canal entrance. 
The distance and the favorable winds from Australia and New 
Zealand to Europe by way of Cape Horn are, however, so nearly 
equal to the Nicaragua route that return voyages will frequently be 
made on that line; the dangers and expense of wear and tear of 
a voyage by Cape Horn being considered balanced, perhaps, by the 
Canal tolls through Nicaragua. And although tramp steamers will 
be much used, the large traffic by means of sailing ships between 
Europe and the western shores of the North and South Pacific 
will continue and increase after the Canal is completed. 

The details of the commercial changes resulting from the Canal 
need not be presented here, but without considering any of the 
trade which the completion of this Canal would bring into exist- 
ence, there would be in 1894, at the opening of the Canal, a ship- 
ping of between six and seven millions of tons annually ready 
and anxious to use the Canal, and paying in tolls a gross sum 
of over $16,000,000. Allowing generously for maintenance and 
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repairs, there would be a net annual revenue of $15,000,000. It 
is needless to discuss the vast gains destined to result from the 
growth of trafe fostered by the existence of such acanal. <A 
prominent member of President Cleveland’s Cabinet has said: 

**The profits which can now be exactly calculated of the Nicaragua Canal 
are very large, and it is unwise to consider the additional gains which must 
come from the rapid increase of its business, for to those who have not 
studied the question, these gains would seem fabulous.” 

The mind dwells with interest upon the various problems 
which confront us, now that the Canal is an assured fact—ques- 
tions auxiliary and collateral, but whose importance grows as we 
approach them, and which may in time overshadow the Canal 
itself. The possible changes are worthy of deep study. Com- 
mercial centers have in the historic period moved from point to 
point, with a certain regularity and with a constant regard for 
geographical position. Constantinople was the great entrepot for 
atime. Later, Venice centered in herself the exchange of the 
commodities of the East and West, and held it with imperial 
grasp until the scepter passed to Genoa. Still later, passing fur- 
ther to the westward, it halted for a time about Cadiz and Lisbon, 
and thence, after a short delay in the Netherlands, it moved from 
Amsterdam and Antwerp to London. Here the heart and center 
of trade has long remained, as is natural, for its next leap to the 
westward must be across 8000 miles of ocean, and to a new nation. 
For this, much preparation is needed, and when that is completed, 
there is still needed the immediate cause for the change. This 
preparation has long been going on, and no one will deny that 
New York is now ready, when the change shall come, to assume 
the position of a world’s entrepot. The immediate cause will be 
provided by the opening of the Nicaragua Ship Canal. But not 
alone will a great change be thus effected and a long leap of the 
world’s center of trade, but a phenomenon new in history will be 
witnessed, whose far-reaching results can only be vaguely fore- 
told. The currents of trade will be reversed in their direction. 
Hitherto from the dawn of history the products of Asia have 
moved westward, and European products have gone eastward in 
return. Some slight indications of change are to be noticed 


lately in the movement of a few commodities from China eastward 
22 
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across the Pacific, America, and the Atlantic, to Europe; but a 
complete reversal of circulation through all the veins and arteries 
of commerce will be established by the opening of the Canal. 
There is much food for thought in this fact, and he would be a 
wise man who could foretell the many important results which 
will flow from this unprecedented and singular occurrence. 

Who shall grasp this great opportunity? What group of 
capitalists, what nation or race, shall absorb the profits of this 
vast increase of trade, the advantages of these great physical 
changes in the position of trade centers and in the direction of 
trade currents? Shall the sagacious Germans, already intrenched 
upon the shores and islands of the Pacific, seize and hold this 
power? Or shall a second East India Company grow up in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, with another center in Australia and New 
Zealand, controlling the wide trade of the Pacific and pouring its 
gains into the already swelling money bags of the merchants of 
England? Or is there at last a sufficient foundation for com- 
mercial greatness to build upon in this country? Have we 
among our financiers, whose keenness of vision and business 
ability is unexcelled, a few men of such broad and comprehen- 
sive grasp of mind as to realize how simple is the problem of 
drawing to themselves and to their nation these sure and steady 
currents of commercial supremacy? Practically, New Orleans 
will be a closer neighbor to Ecuador than to New England; New 
York will be nearer to the Pacific than to Europe. If these sig- 
nificant facts do not now impress our merchants, the near ap- 
proach of the Canal’s completion must soon awaken them. 

The political aspects of the matter may be summed up, for 
the present, by saying that the completion of the Canal and the 
daily passage through it of our great coastwise shipping, must in 
the nature of things extend our interests and influence to the 
southward, even to the Canal itself. There will come upon us, 
with the responsibility of our own interests, some duties with 
reference to those nations of Central America whose military 
establishments are too limited to enable them properly to defend 
themselves. Upon the United States must undoubtedly fall 
the duty of sustaining their autonomy and defending them from 
oppression. This result must come, but until it does come we 
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have only to insist that the Canal shall be neutral, and that all 
nations shall be welcome to it. Such being the case, the military 
and naval view of the situation becomes less important. Occa- 
sion for armed intervention could arise only in the event of our 
being called upon by Nicaragua and Costa Rica to guarantee and 
defend their neutrality and that of the Canal. Then, indeed, the 
impregnable strength of the Canal line with its great interior sea 
shows out in bold relief. But, as was said in the article, “ The 
Control of the Pacific,” 


‘It is the lake that gives to this route a political and international im- 
portance unique and significant. The nation that controls this canal under 
terms of amity with Nicaragua will here find rest and refreshment for its 
fleets. Here may the delays of warlike complications, so injurious in sea- 
water to the iron-hulled frigates of our time, so fata] to their speed, be 
safely endured without loss of efficiency; the crews growing healthier, the 
ships more clean-limbed and speedier, in this great fresh-water sea, Hence 
may issue syuadrons in the height of vigor and discipline, striking rapid 
and effective blows in both oceans, and returning to refit in this sheltered 
stronghold, and to draw from it nourishment and fresh strength for a re- 
newal of hostilities. There cannot be imagined a more potent factor in de- 
ciding threatened difficulties, or in securing an honorable peace with a 
powerful enemy, than the presence in this healthy and capacious water- 
fortress of a strong fleet, prepared, at a moment's notice, to issue fully 
equipped from either entrance for instant service in the Atlantic or Pacific.” 


We hope, and may with reason expect, that this strategic 
advantage will not have to be utilized in the presence of warlike 
demonstrations. No such strong factor, making for peace, has 
ever been known, as the existence of this commercial highway 

. between the oceans. Nor will the world for a long time feel 
again an influence so powerful as the Canal in bringing about 
that unity of nations and brotherhood of races which fill the 
mind of the philosopher and the dream of the poet. 


; H. C. TAYLor. 
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